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Riterature. 


ON A BUST OF DANTE. 
BY T. W. PARSONS. 


See from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The Father was of Tuscan song. 
There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care, and scorn abide ; 
S:vall friendship for the lordly throng ; 
Diatrust of all the world beside. 


N>» dream bis life was,— 

Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibelline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 

In circles of eternal flame ? 


Faithfal if this wan ee. oe » 
ut a fight ; 


The lips, as Come’s cavern close; 

The cheeks, with fast anJ sorrow thin ; 
The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within,— 
Declare a life whose course bath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wanderiog once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo's hushed monastic shade; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 

His palm “pon the pilgrim guest, 

The single b»on for which ne prayed 

The convent's charity was rest. 


Peace dwells not here: this rugged face 
B-trays no spirit of repose; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace,— 
The marble man of many woes. 

Buch was his mien when first arose 
The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he peopled with his foes, 
The scourge of maay a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 
The tyrant canker-worms of earth ; 
Biron and duke, in hold and hall, 
Cursed the dark hocr that gave bim birth ; 
He used Rome's harlot for his mirth ; 
Piucked bare bypocrisy and crime, 
But valiant souls of +: Ag 
Transmitted to the rulls of Time. 


O Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou! 
That poor old exile, and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virem now. 

Brf.re his name, the nations bow : 

His words are parcel of mankind, 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante's mind. 


¢ 





HOW MY HAIR BECAME GRAY. 
CHAPTER IL. 


We had been reading “ The Prisoner of Chillon,” and after 
we bad ficished that most exquisite poem, one of our party, 
ag ead FOURS girl, « cousin of nrine, repeating the open- 


“ My hair is gray, but not with years ; 
Nor grew it white 
Io a single night, 
As men’s have grown from sudden fears,’’— 


I wonder,” she asked, “if anybody's hair ever turned white 
from fear? I don’t believe it. Gracious! anything so horri- 
ble as to effect that sudden , would kill me out- 
right. I feel my hair bristling this minute at the thought.” 
laughed, but making no reply, she turned to me, 

“I declare, , now [ thiak of it, your hair is as white 
4s snow, and has been, as long as ever I -emember you. May 
be you saw a ghost, or sometuing dreadful that made it so. 
You know, I don’t mean to say,” she continaed, locking 
Tound the party with a malicious twinkle in her | ing eye, 
that you are jast now too young to we erey: but let me see, 
I think it is ten years since we came from India, end that I 
first met my sober cousin Mag, and positively then you were 
ts white as you are to-day, anc I quite remember, as a lit- 
Ue child, at that time wondering that you dide'l weer a 
wig.” 

“I have been gray,” I replied quietly, “ since | wasseven- 

age.” 


paren of 
ie“ You don’t meaa to tell uss0!” “Well now!” sod some 
C broke from nearly the ealire group simul- 



























“Come now, like adear, good Maggie as 
claimed my cousin, who had introduced the 
berself suddenly on a stool at 
me round the knees, “tell us all about it. 
How did it happen ?” 

We were a pleasant party that evening. I was on a visit 
at the time with my cousins, who lived in a pretty place in 
Devonshire. Just then twas winter, and we were 
round the fire, and had been, as I have said, listening tc one 
of our number who read out Lord Byron's poem. The ques- 
tion thus put to me, and the topic that started it, awoke a 
train of troubled thought that had long slumbered, and called 
back days that, for the most part, were bright and happy, save 
for one terrible episode that made me shudder as it was forced 
with more than ordinary vividness upoa my recollection. I 
remained musing and icoking into the fire for a few mi- 
—_ uatil my restless cousin roused me up by an energetic 
pus 


“Come, Mag, don’t go to sleep; how did your hair get 
gray? Did it grow so naturally?” 

“No,” [ answered at lenzth, “it did not. I could answer 
your first inquiry in the affirmative, and tell you that @ & 


quite true: great fear can effect the marvellous alteration, and 
twat in a very short time.” 

I spoke, I believe, in a solemn tone, though not intention- 
ally, and it was in a subdued, half-frightened voice that I was 


again importuned to tell them what had happened. 
one proposed to put out the lamp, but my cousin, who had 
laid ber bead in my lap to listen, starting up, exclaimed, 
“For mercy’s sake don’t; I'm in a tremor already. 

— stay in the datk. It must be an awful business 


I told them, then and there, that one from my 
past life; and a few days after, while it was still fresh upon 
my mind, [ committed it to paper, as I_ thought it might pos- 
sibly interest others too, and I felt that I might perhaps more 
readily banish the unpleasant memories evoked, that wan- 
dered now with such disturbing force through my brain, once 
I had put the whole thing down in black and white. I am 
not going to write a regular autobiography, and will therefore 
refer to my ‘1 history cnly in so far as it may be neces- 
eary to illustrate the incident I am relating :— 

I wag the oaly child of an offiver, and was born in India, 
and seémed so tender a plant that the a apn at once or- 
dered me to be taken to Europe, as the ny | chance for saving 
my life. My mother, I have heard, was distracted at the ne- 
cessity thus imposed, the more so as she could not accompany 
me, fur my father was at the time in indifferent health, aod it 
was impossible for her to leave him, and aa application that 
he made for permission, as an invalid, to return was refused ; 
consequently there was nothing for it but to send me home 
under as careful an escort as could be procured, and this was 
provided for in the person of my own nurse, who had been 
for a long time @ servant in my mother’s family, while as 
care-taker of both, a young man accompanied us, a black, of 
the name of Parks. 

My destination was with my aunt, Mra, Osborne, who was 
a widow io very independent circumstances, and my father’s 
only sister, At that time she resided at a beautiful place 
called Black water Lodge, on the river of the same name, and 
tht was situated just outside, litle more than a mile distant 
from, the romantic and beautiful town of M——, in the south 
of Ireland. 

Our household at the lodge, at the date to which I refer, con 
sisted of the housemaid Susan, an excellent good young wu- 
mao, who was held io esteem by my aunt, and was a 
special favourite of mine; the cook, Mra°Gwy nne, an old and 
taithfal follower of the family ; with Parks the black, who had 
come over with me from abruad, and who, while my nurse 
returned to Ladia, readily consented to engage io my auat’s 
o—_ aod very svon settled down iato the trusted du- 
mestic. 

I must say a few words about this remarkable person 
[ have no idea of bis origin, or where my father had picked 
him up, bat i have that he thought very highly of him. 
Wuile he had all the negro stamp of appearance, such as the 
woolly bead, jet black complexiva, thick lips, with brilliantly 
white teeth, he had nothing of the accent, and spoke Eaglisn 
with as clear ani correct aa iatoaativa as thoagh he had been 
bora and reared iu Great Britain. He professed the Protest- 
ant religion, which, as all the other servants were Romaao 
Catholics, made him, joined with bis colour, aa object of haif 
fear, half dislike. My auat came soon to him with the 
highest esteem, and trusted him implicitly. He acted as buuler 
aod coachman, and superintended io general all matters with- 
in aod without; in fact, was a sort of major domo in aunt 
Osborne’s establishment. I canaot say for myself that [ ever 
cared very much for Parks; ar a child, [ kaow, I delighted 
in him; used to rab my aaods through his woolly curis, avd 
try to pull out the hairs, and often compelled him to submit 
to suadry ablutions on his face, to see if I could at all wish 
bim white, while he occasioaally r-laxed, for my beoetit, from 
vis uniform staid and suber deportment (for tall, and full io 
form as he grew older, he was a very model of servanot-like 
propriety), and eachaated me with imitations of the blacks’ 
broken putois and peculiarities of manner, in which he mar- 
vell asly excelled. But it wasas 1 passei into riper years 
that | eumeway to dislike Parks, His manner, though 
always respectiul, was often moody and repellant; and pro- 
bably Susaa the housemaid’s positive hatred of him, which 
she touk no trouble to conceal, may have ened the 
feeling. One unfavoursble phase of his character Susan con- 
stantly barped on—his extreme closeness. 

he old black screw; he'd boil his mother, to make can- 
dies of the tallow !” she would say. 

His w were very liberal, I knew were drawn to the 

an! lodged in the bank, for I had heard auat remark on 
this habit; aod the housemaid often dwelt with irritation on 
all he'd equeez. out ot his weekly allowance, and the meao- 
ness of his ways, she said, to save a halfpeany. We had one 
other servant, an outside mao, wh» did up the horses, touk 
care of y and stables, and occasionally worked in the 
garden, with a helper uader bim. 

At the time with which I am jast now concerned, a middle- 
aged person of the name of Briea—Timothy Brien—held this 
post of half stab!eman, half gardener, aod lived with his old mo 
ther in a small gate-bouse that was at oae of the entrances to 
Biack water Lodge ; for comparatively small as was the resid- 
tou of whieh the gurdenee sleraye vel, was geacrslly called 
uou of which the always ‘ive!, was iy 
the Laurel Walk, and led more directly to the town; the 
other, though uoprovided with the of a loige, 
formed the more frequeat carriage-way \ aad the house 

As | have already said, the situation of my auat’s residence 
was most beautiful, the picturesque aod tar Black water 
ran nearly at the of the lawa. Taroagn the trees that 


Some 


skirted the entire ods advautageous opeaings had been 
made, that afforded exqaisite views of mouataia, and 
richly cultivated level couairy, while immediately the 


ing | left of the residence, and fr: 





house the planting was thick and tastefully arranged. The 
Laurel Walk, which was a favourite promenade, was to the 
om it branched off two other walks 
or passages, one to tue back p ® of the residence, the 
other to the gardens; in tact, it was as agreeable a retreat as 
could well have been found, sequestered enough for all coa- 
venient privacy, yet sufficiently near a very fair town to pre- 
vent one feeling lonely. 

About the period of which I write, when I was just seven- 
teen, the country around us was terribly disturbed ; lodeed 
the whole south of Irela-d was in a fl une of disaff clon. Toe 
Whiteboys, as they were called with us, elsewhere the Terry- 
alts, were enrol ed and organised in alarmiog oumbers. [ 
remember often seeing them, on light niguts, from the upper 
wiadows, with white bands rouad their nats, that gave tuem 
tne appearance of a truop of mourners at a funeral, marching 
with military precision along a valley aot far distaat, aud dl- 
log off to a small wood, where were in tbe habit of bold- 
ing ao almost nightly rendezvous, A general impression was 
abroad that we w re about to bavea recurreace of the terrible 
days of 98, and our smal! towa (it had at all times a c: mpany 
of soldiers stativaed there) was strongly garrisoned. Or at- 
tacks upon ueighbouring mansivos we continually heard ; but 
«8 in every instance these were fur arms, and voly attempted 
whers such were known to be, we felt more equanimity than 
might have been supposed, considering there Was 680 much 
disturbance around us. 

“ Bure Rp med knows that we don’t keep a po) in 
the house,” dunt would say, “and what need we miad?” 

She never aliow:d eveu a servavt to have fire arms of an, 
kind, declaring that she thought it the safest way. We 
wo be sure, suca precautions taken as at the were uai- 
versally adopted, strong iron bars fixed outside to all he 
lower windows, and so close that, as Parks observed, “a 
mouse coulda’t get in or out,” and those gave our habitation 
very much the appearance of a jail; and, besides, new and 
more substantial internal fastenings were procured fur the 
back aad front doors ; aad to these auat Osborne triumphantly 
pointed when remonstrated with on our lonely position, and 
reminded, moreover, that she was well known to be wealthy, 
and possessed of a large quantity of plate and jewels of great 
value, and that in these troubled days desperadves of every 
description were going about ia plenty, so that an attack upoo 
us, even though we had no fire-arms to attract the cupidity of 
the rebels, might nevertheless be by no means au improbable 
thing. Oace or twice aunt thought of lodgiog the plate and 
other valuables in the baok, until ihe present storm biew over, 
but was always dissuaded by Parks, who maiutained that 
“there was no fear in the wurld;” nor, iadeed, did we our- 
selves entertain the least. 

Oae day 1 well remember. Mrs. Osborns had gone out to 
pay a distant visit, and would nut be back, she wid ull 
ae, 8, of course, had driven the carriage. re. 
Gwynne, our cook, was at the time in the hospital of the 
wown, slowly recovering from a | and severe attack of 
fever. Susan had uaderiakea to dy all the work during the 
cook’s illness, so as to ob the necessity of any tempurary 
oaod being employed, as my auat disliked new people about 
ner ia the servaat line; so that the housemaid aud myself 
were the only occupants of the house. [ had a bad cold, 
and was uoable to accompany my auat, as | otherwise should. 
lt was near the end of the day, a dull, gloomy ove in the 
moath of November. I was standing close ty ine window 
readiog, tryiug to catch the last remaaat of the waning light 
and deeply abs rbed in my book. [ was suldeoly start 
from my pursuit by a dark shadow from outside quite block- 
ing up the widow, I gazed io terror, and saw a mro on 
the grass-plot just under tue ca emeot, louking earnesily in. 
All the fruat win tows were low, reaching tu the grouad, 
(ne book dropped from my band as [ hasuly retreated, and 
with difficulty suppress d ascream. He mwe a motion w me 
with his hand, par his flager oa bis lip wo iatimate silence, aad 
puioted to the ball-dour, implyiog that be wished me W go lo 
tt. Oa a closer scrutiny | recoguised, to my surprise, the Ro- 
man Catholic priest of tne parisu, a person | had several times 
et upon the road, aad wuo always seemed very civil. 1 tad 
ueard too that he was a man greatly beloved by the pour of 
his owa flock. Somewhat reassured, yet still aervous aod ex- 
cited, aod curious w koow the objsct of this uousuat and lave 
call, | hastened to the duor in obedience w his sigo. Wuenl 
opened it be seemed disapp inated, as in the dusky twiligut he 
had evidently mistaken me fer my aaat. 

“Is Mrs. Osborne in?” he asked in « low, burried voice, 

“ No, sir,” I replied; “ but I am expectiag ber every mo- 
ment.” 

“Oa, indeed!” and then he stood on the as if in 
thought fur a minute. “ Wao else is ia the house?” he asked 


avrup ly. 
oy I said, “but Susan, the housemaid; 


“No one just now,” 
eT ne ania eli, perhaps. Look 

“ Yes, | kaow she is; just as well, » young 
lady,” he resumed, “ ne bit of paper and L'il weue the 
message I waut to ve fur Usvorne, aad be quick, 
piease.’’ 

“ If you'll come this way,” I replied, “I'll get it for you,” 
end he fo.lowed me tote the sitting-roum. A sheet of letter- 
paper was lying on the table. 

“ Here, this will do,” aad he took it up, and tearing it across, 
folded one half of it into the form ofa uve. “1 havea pea- 
cil,” he said, aod taking a book ia his band as a sipport for 
the note, he sent up Ww the window, and w'th his eye close 
to the to get the full benefit of the last gleam of light, 
he wrote a few lines rapidly, stan ting with uis back to me; 
ne then rouod and said in the same sharp, quick tooes 
that he had empluyed trom the first, “1 must seai this; can 
you make me vut 4 bit of wax?’ I supplied him at oace, aod 

\ tne chest of paper tates match, 

&@ momvat if you please.” 
sad as its transient glare fell 
the note, t observed that bis 
face bad ao aoxivus, care- 
and thio : as he lovked 


” 





ous! Carpet, extinguishing it with tue veel of his boot, 
“ Yea know wo Tam, Lsuppse?” he inquired. 
“Yes,” I “ Pather Malachi. 
“ Weil,” he, sinking his vuice into an ominous whis- 
per; “be sure to give that ove into Mrs. Osdurae’s own 
newt she’s your auat, I believe?” : 

“Yes. 

sad lady,” he continued, “ I'll take it as a favour if 

“Toten | 3 any one, Sisaa the maid, or any one 

aad tell Mrs. Osborne the same. 


i 
: 
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that he wore closely around him, he strode out at the door, | bie, partly for amusement, as well that I did not wish «| them, even when we read about them for the twentiech time, 
down the Laurel, Walk, and was soou lust in the darkness. j Stranger w be there alone, with only the servant. I could not |interest us more than the last new novel. People wonder 
remained standing in tue room after I had closed the hall-| help noticiog in the man a listless indifference about selling | how the Greeks—famous for their curiosity, and described 
door, frightened aol perplexed at this mysterious visi, aod|his wares, while an occasional eagerness was manifestiy|a sacred writer as ever tager afier news—should always 
wondering wnat the sealed avte for my aunt might disclose. | assumed. I at first uted this to the apathy arising from | their plays have the same old stories. Butsee of whut endless 
Soon [ heard the souad of the carriage- wheels advancing, and | tatigue, uatil [ , with considerable uneasiness, a rest- | interest to us, who demand the newest news by telegraph, and 
I quickly threw off tne timidity aad abstraction | was sare | less movement of his eyes in every directioa; now a glance | will not look at a new novel made out of an old story, are the 
my cvuateaaace would betray, ant met Aunt Osborne as if; into the room behind him, then towards the diniog room, | threadbare tales of Marie Antoinette, of Mary Queen of Scots, 
nothing had occurred. I kept the nvte safely, and did not} again up-stairs; while, when I once asked Susan what caused | of Prince Charles's journey to Madrid in searcu of & wife, of 
tell her about it uatil we were alone after dinner. I then | such a bitter w that surely she had not left the back-door | Don Carlos, and the like. These are the sort of tales that Mr, 
it, meativaiag the circumstsaces under which it had|open, and when she answered that she was obliged, the | Baillie Cochrane works up into his bistoric pictures. Ove of 
| nog entrusted to me, as well as the accompanying caution of | kitchen smoked so, I thought I could detect at once upon the | his papers, perhaps the most interesting of all, he calls “ The 
silence in regard to the writer. My aunt seemed considera. | pedler’s face a look of inquisitive and excited curiosity, as he | Spanish Marriages.” He relates in it how Priove Charles 
bly surprised at what | wld her, and hasiiiy opened the | suid made love to one Spanish princess, an:! weot all the way to 
missive; I autice! that she looked pained and per- “ Smoke, dees it? Just let me look at it, and I’li cure it for| Madrid to secure ber; how Louis XIV. wedded another 
plexed as she read it, and holdiag the japer fur several min- | you.” Spanish princess; and how the Count of Paris the other day 
utes in her hand, she coutioued gazing in silence into the| I inst-ntly and decidedly declined, somewhat to Susan’s| at Kingsion gave his hand to yet another. Ia a second peper 
surprise, who would have admitted him, I Joubt not, at once. | Mr. Cochrane gives us the story of the impeachment of Straf- 
“ Do you know the contents of this?” she asked at length, | bad but one desire now, to get the fellow out; in fact 1 in-| ford, sets forth in lively terma how { and noble he was, 
pointing to the note. ward:y t bled witn apprehension uatil he was clean off;| with all his faults, and bow weakly he was sacrificed by 
“ Nu,” Lasid: “be told me nothing about it.” and at last, to my inexpressible relief, he gathered up his| Charles. A third paper is devoted to the history of the May. 
Sune handed it to me without a word: it ran as follows:— 


goods after the servant had paid for her purchases, and | fower and her first freight of passengers to New England, 
“ Madam,—From circumstances that bave lately come to trudged dowa the walk by which he had come. We both| [heseare the contents of one volume. The other is devoted 


knowledge, through whom, or in what way Lam not at | 8tvod in the window watching him, while two or three times | to the treatment of but two subjects—La Trappe and the Con- 
Hiberty to mention, [ ave reason to believe that cousiderable | Ue looked back, as .hough to see if we were still there, when |ciergerie. The Monastery of La Trappe involves the history 
danger threatens you, aad that from a quarter that you might | 800 the tara in the avenue hid bim from view. Susan re-|of De Rancé, who, as the reformer of discipline, may be said 
peruaps least apprebend ; you will understaad thai a parish | Mined with me for » while descanting on the cheapness and | to have created it, and of De Charlavs, who left the Court of 
priest is of'en bouad to secresy by the most sacred obligations, excellence of the articles which she bad bought. I gave lit:le| Versailles at the moment of its most dazzling brightness to 
aod | am almost treaking througu the limits of official disere: | eed to her encomiums, uneasy thoughts about that man were | bury bimeelf in the gloom avd silence of the grave-diggers 
tion and reserve in conveying this intimation. I therefore | uing in my mind, and | told the housemaid that I did not | The C.onciergerie is connected with the fate of many noble 
reckon confidently on your closest sileuce; act, but don't | 4ll like bis way or app arance, and that [ was sure I'd | lives, but Mr. Cochrane introduces us to its cells only that he 
speak ; lose no time in removing from your house to some sate | dream of bia that night. I forget how the rest of the day| may recount the story of Marie Antoinette, how she, ove 
custody the valuables that would tempt ao assailant, aad this | passed: I bad a kind of luncheon dinner, and remained alter | of the loveliest of women, in a position the most splendid, had 
may probably avert the peril; above all, let me imperatively | 't, silting by the fire in the twilight in a dreamy doze ; for my | to endure a fate that few ies can match. 
urge upon you not to convey the faintest hint to a single ser- | Cold was oppressive. When Susan lit the candles aod drew | It is not our purpose to fullow Mr. Cochrane critically in 
vant in your house that you have been in any way waroed. | ‘he Curtains, stirred up the fire, and made the room comfortable, | his various narratives. We are chiefly anxious to give our 
“Tam your well wisher, [ took the sma!l candle that sbe had, to get some work up-| readers some idea of his mode of work. His style ‘s anecdo- 
“ Pray burn this.” stairs. At —— of the a pe pede near the ome -hd tical, _ he — art ~ pe be Lo any t. of — 
aunt's roum, Was 4 sor’ recess, where who deal in ote—tbat of rambling iato res3ions, 
“Well,” asked Aunt Osborne, “what do you think of| and other stray articles of that description were hung; and as | losing oneself in a confusion of litile tales that bave only a 
” - eye landiog, I was eS mama snotien - 4 of | verbal Pa with ae other, = at uae a chronological 
t ,ac > ve it wae. ought, | remember, that | one. is most master of his subject and most at ease on 
the lobby window must be open, and that a breeze from it| foreign soi'. His pictures of the French Court and of French 
shook the garment. [turned vo see, and then, at a loss to | life are on the whole more effective than those of the Eoglish' 
cntamhand wan could ue, - —_ — into — re-| Court and English life. It ye be doubted, barnes, whe- 
cvss iteelf te examine more closely, w me rooted to | ther he does full justice to the French character. e@ seems 
the spot, on enees quite Cnn oe — ofa agere to us 1 wane i? as too uniformly “en Lem ny is a pic- 
draped in a vy wrap 8. ne’s; it seemed to|ture of Paris given up to dancing. he e are repre- 
a me a8 if be must have hurriedly folded it rouad him, probably | sented as yak 0s with the ram their a. jeoatan in 
bunk only I mustn't say a word to Parks—be would be quite | un hearing my step, for it was clumsily managed. One foot | mourning, daucing in every public place, dancing in the very 
offended. J r projected, quite uacovered, and I at ouce recognised a peculiar | graveyard; and one who saw it relates how he saw a fine 
“ What on earth,” I said, “can Father Malachi mean by | kiad of bout that I had noticed on the pedier when ia the ball | young mau, to whom some ons said, “Do you koow they 
danger from a nel that we doao’t suspect. Isn't that what|in the day. I koow not how I kept from instautly betraying | have killed your father?” “What do you say? they have 
he says?” and | glanced agaio at his ovte. the startling diseuvery by aloud scream; my heart killed my father?” the youth replied, and immediately he 
“1 suppose he means that it is the Whiteboys will attack | 1o my throat, but | gained sufflieat command over myselt to | went off in a dance. This is the sile of the Freach character 
us for money, though we haven't arms. Indeed, I heard the va into my coum, aad after a moment's delay, returaing,| which we in Eogland have most dwelt upon, just as the 
other day, I now remember, that they did break iato one or} | weot dowa with as litle appearance of haste as I could] French on their part have been in the babit of insisting on the 
two houses near Cork, fur money alone; they waat it, I sup-| manage, though with a creepiog shadder as | passed by the| melancholy of Eoglishmen. There is no more truth in the 
pane help out their shocking projects; any way, I'll con-|spot where tue robber was hidden. Near the fuot o° the | frivolity of Frenchmen, however, than in the melancholy of 
- x Gregory in i, anesing akews the whole matter, and | stairs 1 met Susan coming up. Laying my handon herarm,1}| Englishman when generalized into national characteristics. 
hether ¢ vo pistol ispered Frenc character there 
pay de for Parks, ia cise any hag should ~~ Ay “ Come ‘with me.” pep pend which it is untait to yon tomb — 
and by the way, Maggie, | promised to take Mrs. Gregory for] “ Uafurtuaately, my pale face so alarmed her thet in a loud | which exuibited iiself eqaally in the stern fanatici m of the 
a drive to-morrow, aud said that we'd have aa early diaver | voice sue cried,“ Lord! Miss Miggie, waat is it?” Haguenots, in tbe more graceful earnestness of the Jansenists, 
with them after, and be wold me that he'd come home with us} [astantly there was a rastliag souad overhead, and a man’s | and in the fervid grandeur of a pulpit oratory which bas never 
in the evening if we were at all afraid. I hope your cold will| step. 1 had but time to shriek out, “ Tae pedier is upstairs ;| been surpassed. it is not in reason to judge as frivolous a 
be well enough, and we can then settle about this business; | ran, Susan, ran!” and flingiag down the caadle, I flew to the | people that produced two suck. essentially French characters 
possibly it might be better to move into the town for the win-| trout duor, opencd it, and g out in the darkaess, rushed | as Bossuet and Pascal. Many men regard Pascal as the 
with frantic speed dowa the Laurel Walk, to get assistance 


trom the lodge. 1 had not advanced halt-a-duzen yards before | 
heard the heavy tread, with its crunching eound, oa the gravel 
of the avenue, in, as | conjectured, rapid pursuit; this aug- 
menting peril led me, of course, to strain every energy to the 
utauat io pressing va, and | soon had the satisiactioa of hear- 
iog my pursuer dart into the plantations, for the ovise of the 
braocues being broken aud pusned aside coaveyed to me this 
welcome assurance, Possibly, as I afterwards thought, he 
never meant to follow me, nor kaew at all which way I had 
goue, for the night was intensely dark, bat may have been 
only concerned iu effecting bis escape alter he been de 
tected. I found Brieu, the gardener, at the gate lodge, and 
another workman with him, and brought them back as ra- 
iuly as possible :o the house, for I felt anxious about poor 
usao, Kaowiog the fright she must bein. We discovered ber 
shut up in the coal vat it, half dead with fear. Mra, Osborne's 
arrival in the midst of our coosternation was a relief to all, 
aod nothing could equal my aunt's distress when she learned 
what had bappeoed and the alarm to which we had been sub- 
jected. Even Parks looked grave and uneasy, aad himself 
tuat evening suggested the proprietyof removing from the house 
enything that might ba a bait to pluaderera, [ could see that 
Aunt Osborne was relieved from some concera at this propo- 
nS pany pe from the butler himself; she had arranged, she 
wold me iu tue course of the evening, to convey all our valua 
bles of every kind to Mr. Gregory; and it was a great com- 
furt, she said, that Parks had now advised the same, for it 
made all matiers smooth. We both concluded that the aitempt 
made by this pretended pedler was what Father Malachi 
meaat ia his private waraiag ; aud, terrified as | had been by 
the trying adventure that had just occurred, I went to bed 
more at ease that night, as the vague alarm wuich thé priest’s 
letwer had excited was now WO & great degree cet at rest; and 
I was further cousoled by finding that my aunt was more dis- 
posed to the arrangement that | nad fur some time urged—the 
wmoving, ino the towa for the wioter months. The next day 
proved one of determined, ceaseless wet. We had inteaded 















































































































































“© Think of it?’ TL exclaimed in horror, “why, if I were 
you, I'd go, bag and bagyaye, into lodgings ian M—— to-mor- 
row, and I'd put everythiag worth twupence into the bank, 
uader Mr. ory'scare. I shao’t have an easy moment 
here now, the loug dark nights coming on.” 

“Ob, nonsense!” replied Mrs. Usvorne, “I'm not a bit 
afraid of any oue out here. {shall certainly see to-morrow, 
though, about lodging the plate and some otuer matters in the 





ter. I must take care, though, and not betray the trust that 
poor Father Malachi tas sv kindly reposed ia us; I declare it 
was & very goud thiog for him to do, more than I should have 
ex .” And go saying, she threw his note 1ato the fire. 

Why then,” [ rejoined, “ I'd almost wisb be bad kept his 
letter to himself, be bas terrified me so with it.” 

Various conjectures and plaos were expressed and discussed 
that eveniug ; a: one time we thought o gviag to Father Mal- 
achi the next day and questioning him more closely, but then 
abandoned the idea as it might implicate him, aie a 
return for the favour he had showy. [| also succeeded ia di 
verting my aunt from the iuteution she had half adopted «f 
confidentially a purport of the priest’s letter, and 
how it reached her, to Mr. Gregory when consulting him as 
to what prudent steps we ought to take, for I maintained that, 
would be a breach of faith, and it would answer quite as well 
to impute our cogrtensnne to the restless state of things in 
the country ; and to this aunt ultimately agreed. 


on gg of all Frenchmen, and his nature was suok in melan- 
choly. 

Few things are more misleading than our common modes 
of referring to the national characteristics, We picture to our- 
selves the Englishman as a beef eating, beer-swilliog Jobn 
Buli—ali fat and gross; the Scot as always canoy and calcu- 
lating; the lrishman as bairbrained an‘ unpractical ; the 
Yankee as ‘cute and uopriocipled; the Freachman as ever 
gay and frivolous. On the other hand, some modern thinkers 
are so impressed with the absurdity of these attempts to bit 
off a nation’s portraiture in a phrase that they go to the other 
extreme, and begin to deny the existence of national charac- 
teristics altogether. How is it possible to see in the popular 
representations of Jobn Bull a type of the race that produced 
Sbakspeare and Milton, Bacon and Newton, Ruleigh and Sid- 
ney, Boliogbroke and Pi? Where in the accepted islea of 
an Irishmen shall we fiod the semblance of Wellington's cha- 
racter? How are we to class uader the devomination of 
canny Scots that otber well-known variety of the race—the 

fervid and fiery Scots? And so of the French—we know 
ossoo chiefly in his gayer moods, and it is in the yaiety of 
his heart that he is most prone to assert his nationality; bat 
lately we have come tw recognize the existence of the melan- 
choly Frenchman, end Mr. Coctrane himself iu relating the 
history of De Rwcé gives us the opportunity of increasing our 
intimacy with bim. The melancholy Frenchman is much 
more common than people suppose, and he is best kn .wn to 
us in his rel as The monasticism of France is s 
remarkable fact. ithin toe last few years the fives of 
monks and nuns have been set before us in great abundance. 
They are chiefly French mosks and French nuus. Nowhere 
does the monastic life appear more attractive and more respec- 
table than io these lives of French devotees. It is so because 
they accepted the asceticrule with more than ord intelli- 
gence, becaase they were moved by a genuine and 
there seems to be in some varieties of the French character & 
profound melancholy that peculiarly fits it for the austerities 
of the religious orders. 

De Rancé, the great reformer of the monastic institutions of 
France, and in an especial sense the reformer of La Trappe, 
had this La) of melancholy in his character, ey 


CHAPTER I. 

The next day, my cold was too heavy to think of venturing 
out, Aunt Osvorne wanted to forego ber inteation of remaio- 
ing to dioner; | insisted however on her abiding by the 
orginal arrangement, but she promised hat she would be 
home as early as possible. Soe left svon afier breakfast, as 
she wished to go to th. bospital to take some thiogs to Mrs 
Gwynne, and bad viber places to call at before guing to the 
Gregorys’ at the Bank. The e riier part of the morning | 
employed myself writing, and then settled down at my favour- 
ite seat in the window Lat nearly faced the Laurel Waik, over 
the same book | bad been rea'ing vn the preceding day. Susan 
sometimes came in to luok afier the fire, or to talk with mea 
litule, as she suid she was afraid I migut be lonely, and on one 
of (h-@ occasions as she stood by my chair,— 

“Ob! Miss Macgie,” she exclaime |, “if bere isn’t Mike the 
Pedicr coming up whe walk. No, 'tisa’t Mike,” she added, as 
she out more closely, “ but 'tis a pedier, anyhow, and 
I'm in sich a w.y fora comb for the back of my head.” 

Poor Susao bad a regular penchant for pedlers ; she'd rather 
bay from one of these itineraut hawkers, aad p.y perhaps a 
great deal more, than at apy shop in the town. objected 


n 
Parks’ saggenion, ben deferred till the succeeding day. lt 
strougly t0 a s.raage man atsuch imes being at all encouraged 


would be well, he said, to give all Lhe silver a thorough cleaa- the gaicty recklessness of his early career. 
about the place, especially in Mra. Osborne's absence; but the | ing before it was laid by, aad he could do that in a few hours | rans’s portrait of him, which is based on that of Chateaubri- 
servant pleaded so hard, and said tuat she might be able to | easily.— 7 be concluded next week. *| and, is clear and well drawn. We first of all find the young 
make a bargaia with the fellow, furaa old shawl she had to 





abbé of 16 holdiog a small court at the Cbiatellenie of Veret, 
where there gathered around bim the lightest and the idlest, 
the wilttiest and most dissipated of companions to sbare 


dispose of, tuat | could not fied it ia my heart to refuse her. 
I insiated, however, that he should come to the front door, as 
1 would not hear of any strayylers being sdmivied into the 
back-yard or kitchen, Meaawhile, the man had advanced 


HISTORIC PICTURES. 
Mr. A. Baillie Cochrane, M.P., has published two entertain- 


to 
ing volumes of studies from history. They do not pretend to | f on the of a die, to hunt, to sail, to , and to 
slowly with his back towards the house; he seemed to me to eauibit ube results of eriguaal resensek They are lively, | make love. The wittiest and gayest of all was De Ranc 
be more tardy in bis movements than the apparent weight of | not heavy reading. ‘The suthor aims at lightoess of touch, 


his load would have warranted ; but probably, I thougut, he | and is content to forego fulness of cetail if he can but 
bee teaveiad some great Gunns, As nemecetne Sale liveliness of style. “My sole aim,” he says, “has been to\ wore aj 
is civilly, he . , weary. depict evenis generall wo in a light and, if possi! 

mouoned him to th» hall door, aod very svov Sasaa was on : S 4 a . 

in the ball closely examining the coateats of his 
trying to strike a bargain for some of 
altogether & multifarious assortment, ballads, 
in litte tawdry gilt frames, bout-laces, combs, rings, 
and other feminine decorativas, but litle that wae 
remained ia the hall while Susan was engaged with 


illiant as bis character. He 
richest violet velvet, a cravat of 
the finest lace, five frills at his wrists, fastenings of large bril- 


| 
g 
:: 
i 
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a 

picturesque manner, so a8 to renew impressions which time |liant and bis lung powdered hair fell ia curls on his s!.oul- 
may have effaced irom the miods of some readers.” Mr.|ders. He lived in intrigue and dissipation ; his life was all 
» this inten-| excitement. He would hunt for hours in the morning, 

his power | up to Paris afier the bunt, and deliver a treatise at tbe 

to depart | bonne, or a at one of the churches. “ Where are you 
These Goths esliads ?” some one sai’ to him. “This mort- 
invites our attention, but some of be “I am going to preach like an angel, I hope, 
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and then I am going to hant like the devil.” He was so fond 
of the chase that he has been known to spend the night under 
a tree, in order that with the dawn of day he might renew 
the pleasure which the darkness alone had intetra 3 
Various stories are told of the conversiun of De ; but 
all point to the shock which be received on learning unex- 
pectedly that the lady of his love—a duchess—was dead. A 
sudden change came over him when he was little mure than 
30. He left Veret; he dismissed his honsehold; he sold his 
plate, and gave the money to the poor; he fasted; he kept 
vigils; he studied the Scriptures and the Fathers; and he 
lived among the wretched and the needy. At 
solved to part with bis numerous church livings 
into a movastery. But the monasteries then were hopeless! 
corrupt, and seemed to be ruined beyond redemption. ri) 
order in them was lost, and so far was the mere form of reli- 
ion from flour shing in their precincts that it would have 
n difficult to find there the signs of any honest, any decent 
life. The worst of all the monas:eries was La Trappe. The 
monks wellowed in luxury, and when they were not sunk in 
sloth gave themselves up to the worst excesses. Many of 
them, indeed, lived by robbery ; they assassinated travellers ; 
the convent bell, when it rang, was a sign of attack, not an 
invitation to prayer; and these dissolute monks were known 
in tbe neigh dourhood as the Banditti of La Trappe. The only 
good thing about the monastery was that the monks could 
not live together, and were reduced to the number of seven. 
Unarmed, De Rancé went among this company of brigands, 
each of whom carried a weapon, and he declared tor the 
strictest reform. They resented; they waylaid him ;#one 
brother levelled a pistol at bis head, which missed fire. He 
was very firm; he persevered ; in the end he conquered; and 
the movk who had shot at him became one of his most ardent 
followers. La Trappe became the most austere of all the 
monasteries, “Whoever would reside here,” said De Rancé, 
“ must briog his soul only, for the body will find no pleasure 
in our abode.” But if the body had to endure hardships 
enough, surely the soul also was terribly punished in the rule 
of silence. e have now discovered in our system of penal 
dise pline that there is no mode of torture to be com 
with that of silence and solitary confinement. Silence was 
enlorced in the strictest terms on the monks of La Trappe, 
aod brothers have been known to occupy cells next to each 
other without mutual recognition. 1t was said of one of the 
monks that he did not raise his eyes from the ground for a 
whole year. And De Rancé would Lave it that his penitents 
were bappier in the midst of all their sufferings than the peo- 
ple of the world. One of his arguments is very curious, and 
is conceived in a spirit of intense bitterness. “ There is ove 
subject,” said De Rancé, “on which the worldly will never 
listen to reason, and that is self-chastisement. There is only 
one description of self-chastisément which scciety recognizes, 
and that is marriage. In this, perhaps, they are not entirely 
wrong, if it is the feelin 
marry and accept all the d forts and inconveniences that 
so frequently attend that state of life. I do not think the life of 
Trappe can equal the u isery of an ill-aseorted m ; 
on the contrary, it seems to be a bed of roses compared with 
with such an existence.” 

The whole story of De Rancé is of interest, and for 
further details of it the reader cannot do better than consult 
Mr. Cochrane’s Essay. He will there see what an effect the 
cunversion of the Abbot produced on the French Court— 
how, for example, Madame de la Vallitre and others came to 
him in their itence. The point, however, on which we 
dwell chiefly is the character of De Rancé as illustrative of the 
Frenchman, The gaiety of the Frenchman is a gaiety that 
ever topples on the brink of melancholy; and the gayest 
spirits in the gayest Cozrt of Europe had in their secret 
. profound sympathy with the austeries and the gloom of La 

Trappe. 





COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE. 
THE BOAR HUNT. 


It is a hunting day at La Véoerie, (see Albion of May 13) 
and the household is early astir. No pleasant lounging as on 
other days, when one turns idly out of bed to indulge in a cup 
of fragrant coffee in anticipation of the usual substantial dé- 
jeiner @ la fowrchette at eleven o'clock. This morning the 
breakfast hour is at a quarter past eight; for the meet is at 
ten, and the rendezvous de chasse is tev miles off, and there is 
a great deal to be done beforeband—so “ boot and saddle” is 
the word. What a glorious winter’s morning, too! There is 
a thin white baze still hanging over the tops of the forest, in- 
dicative of a slight frost, bat evidently Perey to lift under 
the first rays of the sun, which are already ‘theging it with 
lines of ruddy colour. The air, even at this hour, is scarcely 
more than bracing, and before the day is much older the scent 
promises to be first-rate. 
the “ report” of the limeurs will be, who have been out on 
their chill and weary round since two o’vlock. Shall we hunt 
& ragot to-day—a year old boar, strong aud light of foot, with 
plenty of go in him, and who will race while he has a leg to 
stand upon, or e puff of breath left in his body? or shall we 
have to deal with a vi-uz sanglier of cent cinguante, who will 
be more ready to fight than run, and trast to his tusks more 
than his legs or nis wind? 

But we shall know more of this by-and-bye—breakfast is 
now the word: and for this we must pass from La Bauge to 
La Véoerie; the sniff of fresh morning air will serve to whet 
our appetiies—so come along! 

As we traverse the road which divides the smaller from the 
larger domain, the hounds pass us on their way to the rendez- 
vous. ‘Lhe turn-out looks correct and imposing. The three 
whips (our friend Adolphe is out since long before dawn to 
faire les bois with the other limeurs) are superbly mounted, and 
as superbly clad in the black-and-scarlet liveries of the hunt, 
their huge horns slung round their shoulders and glittering in 
the now rising sunshine. The hounds look—like a pxck of 
Koglish thorough-breds, and that is saying op A Behind 
follow the Count’s grooms, with a goodly array of hunters for 
himeelf and his guests. Al r, @ princely-looking estab- 
lishment, and of irre ie tenue.’ 

We watch the gay cavalcade as it winds the road into 
the forest; and theu, in another moment, we are in the salle 
@ manger—that unmatchable of dining-rooms and dining- 
tables, where splendour, elegance, and cosiness combine to 

perfection of 



























































hunt. That of the Im 
green and gold, and very bandsome it 
nais, the use of the high boots above the knees is universal, 
and absolutely essential for the protection 

in such a country. 
which is there used is of such 
at once and becomi 
mentioned. It is called the 
covers the thigh (cuisse) in front, and is also slightly adapted 
tw the fork. 
apron, fastening round tae waist with a strap, and slightly 
shaped to the te front, whence it descends so as just to 
cover the knee. hetber 

more serious risk of blows in riding rapidly through the 
forests, this protection is invaluable. It looks well, too, on 
Lorseback, though it smacks, 
cam 
think, be introduced with great advantage into the former 
employment. Many French sportsmen in boar-hunting carry 
asmaill rifle, with a hinge at the stock, doubled up in a short 
case slung by a strap round the waist. A stout boar-spear 


in — handle of their hunting-whip is also a usual accoutre- 
men 


n 
vw relate the incidents of the day more 


of self sacrifice that makes men | picturesq 

ing like relics of the ancien 
beautitul, the slight frost baviog melted away before the sun- 
shine, and every 

for the day’s sport. But misadventures of an unexpected 
and unusual kind lay ahead of us; and it soon became evi- 
dent that if we were that day to win the tusks and paws of a 
wild boar, we were not to achieve 

bindrance. There had been no mzsse de St. Hubert at the 
chapel that morning, and one would almost say that the old 
patron saint had been offended at this neglect of the usual 


crossed it 







One wonders, as one dresses, « hat | q 








ds, | We seemed to have 


in the hunting-field, but has tasted «.f the perils as well as the 
plencures of tho dhten. ‘ 


French sportsmen now very commonly ride in pink, when 
they do not belong to or wear the costume of any particular 
perial staghounds, as is well known, is 

looks. In the Niver- 


of the leg in riding 
Another portion of the bunting costume 
utility, and so convenient 

rves more particularly to be 
cuissard—so named because it 


, that it 
t is made of fur, and is, in fact, a sort of short 
as against cold and wet, or the far 


haps, somewhat more of 


ing than of hunting jon, and might, I should 


I met, out hunting in the Nivernais, an old French diplo- 


mate and Legitimist—the Baron de——, who had lived some 
sixteen or eighteen years in England, in the times of Louis 
XVIIL and Charles X., as First Secretary to the French em- 
bussy in London. The old gentleman told me, with t 
glee, that he had been for fourteen years a “ Melton man,” and 
spoke with 
bunti 
the saddle in his native forests, where he shows himself a first- 
rate and icdefatigable horseman. ‘The only weak pointabout 
the old veteran, and where age begins to tell upon him, is io 
his performance on the horn. He still carries his instrument 
always with him round his shoulders, and is for ever wishing 
to exuibit his powers upon it. Perhaps in former days he 
may have been a skilful performer, but as he has now become 
not only old but stout »nd somewhat short of breath, the 
effects he sometimes produces are by uo means as harmonious 
as could be desired. I was amused to observe that his sous 
or younger companions, when near him, were alway ou the 
watch, and whenever they saw the ol. gentleman prepari:-g for 
a blast, generally managed to anticipate him, evidently to his 
great chagri 


delight of his remiviscences of the English 
ng field. He now spends the greater part of his time io 


disappointment. But a= pun, order 
ularly. 

The Count’s light omnibus,with a pair of fast Potting posters, 

us rapidly towards the meet alonga fine furest road. 

We passed one or two old-fashioned chaterux on our way, 

aely perched up above the villages at tneir feet, look- 

u i The weather was now 


thing appeared as promising as it could do 


the exploit without let or 


ceremony. Just as we Wete approach 


to be a neighbour of the Comte 
the pack which was to hunt that 
y with our own. This gentleman and his 
as though they had done half a day’s work al- 
employed in a very unsatis 
factory manner. It appeared that as the hounds from La 
Vénerie were g the forest road which led to the 
meet, in ch of the three whips, a large wild boar had 
er their very noses. The incident was most 
unlucky and unexpected, as it was also very unusual at that 
bour of the morning, when the boars are scarcely yet afvot. 
The huntsman, Adolphe, too, was absent, having remained to 
make his report at the rendezvous, without returning to La 
Vénerie after his night’s work. The whips were not able to 
exercise the same control over the hou! and in a moment 
ten couples of them were in full cry on their own account in 
the heart ofthe forest. By great exertion, the bulk of the pack 
was whipped off the scent and brought forward to meet, but 
the remainder were lost for the day's sport. Nor was this all, 
nor was this the worst of the business. The runaway hounds 
had invaded the forest, and were disturbing all our plans, set- 
ting the game afvot and undoing all the work of the limeurs 
throughout the night in marking down and securing the 


varry. 

It is the custom in France almost always to take hounds to 
the meet coupled together in three or four divisions, each held 
by a valet de pied, or unmounted whip. But this way of con- 
ducting mavers Comte d’Osmond r as incorrect and 
old-fashioned, and Adolphe (who rarely quits his hounds) has 
them too well under command to render it whea he 
is present. As it was, however, the French hounds had 
arrived punctually at the rendezvous, while a part of the Eng- 
lish allies were not only “ absent without leave,” but were 
evidently doing their best to spoil the day’s sport of the whole 

vy. I could see that the incident was not lost upon our 
rench neighbours of the more old-fashioned sort, and that 
English hunting innovations would not rise in their estima- 
tion in consequence. However, afier the confusion created by 
this mishap had passed over, our leaders began to deliberate 
upon the further proce diogs of the day. The first thing to be 
now done, was to hear the report of the limeurs, who only 


just come ia, Adolphe bimseif being one of them, and sadly 


t out by the behaviour of bis hounds during his abs nce. 
These fellows, who had d the greater part of the night 
in the woods, @ faire les according to the French bunting 
expression, after making their report, stood in no small need 
of their breakfast, which was brought to them at the meet; 
and while they are discussing it, 1 will take the opportunity 
of making a iew obeervat-ons on boar-bunoting and 
the mode of carrying it on, preparatory to the serious business 
of the day. 

The — oe around was now highly picturesque and effective. 
penetrated into (be heart of immense for- 
ests, amidet the sylvan solitudes of which, as Scott bath it, the 
eye delighteth to lose itself. Our party bad d 


propitiatory ing the|I fear 
rend zyous, @ horseman was seen galloping afier us, who 
proved when he came u 
d’'Osmond’s, and owner 
day in com 
horse look 
ready, and truly they had 


three or four wood fires, which the sharpness of the morni 
air in the forest made anything but unwelcome. A 
these, Warming their toes and fingers, the fifteen or twenty 
—- who formed the y stood, smoking their cigars, 
n their picturesque and balt 7 costumes. In France 
la chasse et la guerre s approchent, avd the meet partakes of the 
character of the bivouac. Along the edge of the wood the 
men who had been out for the night sat and refreshed them- 
selves with substantial fare and copious libations of the vin- 
tage of the Country; neithe: of which, however, sufficed to 
put a stop to their national garrulity as they discussed their 
own operations and the ircidents of the morning. With stu- 
pid but picturesque solemnity, in the midst of all this stood, 
quaintly adorned with his worsted tassels and medisval ac- 
coutr ts, the pter-mule, which Comte d’Osmond still 
retains in his establishment as a trad@ivional accompaniment of 
the French chase. Huge horns scattered about upow the 
ground, or a note just slightly touched now and then by some 
one more impatient than the rest, added to the other peculiar 
features of the scene. A carriage full of ladies from a neigh- 
bouring chateau was more i keeping with the physiognomy 
of our hunting-fields. But there was one thing, remarkable 
only by its absence, which coald not fail to strike an English- 
man when making his observations on the scene around him 
—and that was the entire want of all representation of the 
popular element in the assemblage. Here, in the midst of 
one of the most celebrated traditional bunting distric's of 
France, at the regular and well-known meet of the united 
packs of two of the chief proprietors and keenest sportsmen 
of the neighbourhood, there was not present a single indivi- 
dual of the mere yoeman class, nor a French peasant - 
mined to show how love of sport, aided by a knowledge of 
the country and the intricacies of the forest, could make one 

air of legs bring him in at the death almost as well as two, 

he meet was that of a few gentlemen following their favour- 
ite and still exclusive pastime—not of the representatives of a 
whole country-side, as it so often is with us, and iu that point 
of view, therefore, a truly national amusement. 

In this country hunting, it is to be feared, is still to a con- 
siderable degree associated with the traditional ideas of no- 
blesse and a privileged class, and in consequence often 
ed «ith jealousy, if not with absolate dislike, by those who 
are below that position. When out with tbe harriers subse- 
quently, in a more populated part of the country, | noticed 
that as we passe! through the village, the people did not 
come out to “see the hounds” with that alacrity and good 
will which rarely fail to manifest themselves on such oc- 
casions in the rural districts of England. It was imposeil 
indeed, for them to resist the kind, hearty, -humou 
“ Bon jour, mon cher!" of the Comte d’Osmond, as he rode 
past them; and the hands invariably stole up to the bon- 
ovts and uncovered, in spite of themselves. t there was 
nothing in their greeting demonstrative of sympathy in what 
was going 00, which they seemed to as an 
entirely out of their lire, and reser for persons between 
whom and themselves there neither was nor could be any- 
thiog in common, The almost complete relinquishment of 
couutry life, and even of country residence, in France during 
80 mapy years, by the upper classes of society, may be one 
chief cause of this half-apathy, half-dislike, for the sports of 
the field by the labouring population; and the eggeres | 
taste for country pursuits and territorial acqaisition, wh 
now begins to prevail, may co much to familiarize fs ha arg 
both with a landed gentry and their natural avocations. 
Freach peamat's heart and Unst be gradges tle sepertons too 

rench peasanot’s heart, an e 

much their pleasures to be ever willing to share vam ctone 
tily and cheerfully, as well as he can. The old feud be- 
tween the cottage and chateau is still unhealed, and the pay- 
san of the country or oworier of the town can with 
far less impatience the spectacle of the nouveau spend- 
iog his newly gained wealth with vulgar prodigality upon 
himeelf, than he can that of the “gentleman” returning to 
the traditions of his family, even though the latter be endca- 
vouring at the same time to promote the welfare and im- 
prove the condition of all around him. How difficult it is to 
eradicate the seeds of evil which social and political revolu- 
tion +4 sown broadcast over the entirs surface of this 
country 

But to return from this d'gression to boar-hunting. One of 
its advantages over fox hunting that although Jen may 
bave an unsuccessful, you can scarcely ever have an altogether 
blank day. By two o'clock in the morning, on the asy of 
the meet, the /imeurs are out in the woods on their toileome 
business, seeking out and marking down the with a 
single trained hound held in leash. Nota few F.ench _ 
men are ardent sportsmen enough to take part in this impor- 
tant operation themselves, and sce that it is well 
and the day’s sport made as secure as possible. The men 
know the country well, and the haunts and habits of the ani- 
mal they are in search of ; and as to his size and quality, and 
capacity to show sport, let them only see bis fuot-mark 
the ground, and they will tell you bis age to within a month 
and his weight to within a kilo. When their bound, trained 
in silence, falls on the track of a boar, they follow it up, 
for miles, until the hound gives evident symptoms by 
eagerness and bearing that he is paren es place where 
the animal has made bis Jair for the night. —— sare 
by the position of the boar’s foot that he is (:he foot- 
mark of a wild-boar, it may be observed en passant, can al- 
ways be distinguished from that of a tame pig by the toes 
being closed instead of open) the limeur breaks a few twigs off 
the bushes to mark the spot where be has stopped, and 
drawing away his hound from the ecent, proceeds to 
a circle round the place where be supposes the ani 
If in doing this he comes again upon his trail, he kno 
the boar bas made off and gone further abead. If 
comes round without interruption to the point where 

an, and feels certain that the game is marked do 
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¢; for the boar is not easily roused when he has once made 
nis bed for the night, aud is pretty sure to remain quiet till the 
murning. When this preparatory work has been aceom- 
plished satisfactorily, the 4imeur re\urns either home or to the 
place of the meet, according to bis time. A council of war is 
held over the different reports which are made by each, and 
that is adopted which seems to promise best from the qualit 


of the animal, and the locality in which he bas been 

The relays of hounds and hoises are then sent on to the 
which the game seems most likely to make for, or t 
which he can be most casily driven by the united efforts 


a 





one might almost call it, at the bead of one of those long ave- 
pues peculiar to French woodland scenery, and which impress 
upon one the vastness of its exievt. The horses stood pick- 
eted in tbat balt-military style which Frenchmen of all ranks 
aod all ts, whether of business or amusement, manage 
almost instinctively to impart to whatever they are about 
With the same ready alacri'y for the ways of camp life which 
distinguishes them, the retaivers bad lighted upon the ground 


as | hounds aod hunters. When all this has been ene yt 
remainder of the pack and the field move forward for 





5F 


brisée, or, in other words, go into covert. 

There are two very important points to be observed 
respect to boar-bunting—at least if the day’s proceedings 
to be brought to @ succeastul conclusion. One of these is, 
fiod an isolated boar; the otber, that the affaque should 
brisk and sudden. A wild buar is so swift of tout and 
and the cougtry so much in his fayour, that hounds will : 
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be able to run him to bay, if ar pe ebayer By 


a 
seeat, or let their game get far of them at the first on- 
set. It is essential that the hounds should, if possible, be close 
upon him from the first—should literaily rouse him from his 

before his moralog nap is over, and stick close to bim 
afterwards. Above all, it is necessary not to give him time 
to drink, or roll himself ia the water or the mud, or relieve 
himeelf in any way; for if be can do this, he will probably run 
the whole day without stopping, and escape you at nightfall. 
Even when briskly followed, he will often not be brought to 
a standstill unless a relay ot fresa hounds can be laid on to 
push bim bard at the last, hold him at bay, and crown the day’s 
work with a Aallali. 

On the morning in question, which I am describing, it will 
be seen thet we began badly by beiag left without any re- 
serve. ‘lhe ten couple of houads we bad lost in the woods 
made it necessary to take all that remained with us into co- 
vert at ooce. But this was not the only irregularity of the 
day's proceedings. While the ecene I have above depicted as 
the meet was guing on, the limeurs had made their reports, 
and it only remained to be decided which out of some three 
or four animals that had been marked down sbould be fa- 
voured with onr attention; when suddenly a large boar was 
seen to cross the aveaue of the forest in which we were en- 
camped, not many hundred yards from the spot. The oppor- 
tunity was tempting, for the day bad slipped away with the 
efforts made tw recover the lost hounds; and in the discus- 
sions which ensued respecting the invident, the boars which 
had been marked dowo were somewhat distaat, and might, 
moreover, have been disturbed by the ranaway pack and the 

me they were pursuing. Oa the whole it was to 
my the hounds on to the animal which bad just been seen, 
alibough be must already have a considerable advance, and it 
is a first principle of the not to go into covert upon a 
boar that is afoot, if it can be avoided. Huowrver, the hounds 
were put upon his track, and the woods svou echoed with 
their music, Bat we litle knew into what an embarras de 
richesses we were about to plunge! The buat had scarce be- 

uo, sud we were anxiously listeving to kaow what direction 
it was my a and which way we could best follow it through 
the paths of the forest, when tbree boars, an old one and two 
ouvg ones, issued forth only a few yards in advance of my 
oo Hardly had these disappeared, befure others were seen 
emerging from the same pirt of the woods io which the 
hounds were now runoing. Others again fullowed—once as 
many as five at a time—and in the course of some twenty 
minutes no fewer thao fourteen of them bad been viewed 
away. S.ill, strange to say, the huunds di.) not seem to take 
to anyove of them, but continued hunting up and down in 
the ead gs »rtion of the forest which they firet entered, 
bew a8 we thought by the overabuodance of the game. 
Notwithstandiog, however, all that had e away, it was 
vid — sr remained a a 
were t of ; sure enough, presently a Troe- 
buck Gases ovens the opening, with the hounds in fall cry 
after bim. Here was another unfortunate contretemps, that 
amidst 80 many wild boars, we should flud ourselves rousing 
aroebuck! Ai lastthe hounds were brought back once more, 
and, tanieg to a somewhat cold scent, seemed to settle down 
to something like stealy work. But it was evident our gam: 
‘was now far ahead of us, would 





very : deep holes, worn by torrenws, trunks of 
fallen trees lying in every sort of position, except a straight 
one, cavemp pour path, while on a level with your head 
brauches boughs crossed in every direction, Often there 
was notbiag for it but to cover your eyes well with your arms, 


and, thus, ing what was most precious, trust the rest of 
our bovy to Providence, Many paris of the forest are ex 
Coanlp preci adding nota little to the difficulties both 


above aad below. The pace at which the Frenchmen, habi- 
tuated to the sport and codatry, ride through such places, and 
the dexterity with which they avoid or surmount the impedi- 
ments of every descri oe Soe Se Oe 
Hunting, io our seose of the word, it certainly is not, for it re- 
sembles far more going “ through” a country than “ across it.” 
But that such riding requires great verve, great dexterity, and 


ex it can deny. I shall never forget when, at one 
ay FLD. BE. off the scent very smartly 
in what seemed the beart of the forest, but through which ao 
open but steep path enabled us to follow at a fair pace. Sud- 
devly we found ourselves at the bottom of a closely-wooded 
ra — of Dewy on only o uaew's gabe tan ake 
topmost a tous 
or bunk, ty path like & sheep-track was continually in- 
ternupted by t:ees occupying its very centre with their stems 
and ly a fitter road for a chamois, or 
at least for Robin Hood and his archers, than for the animals 
we were riding. Nevertheless there seemed no chance save 
to take it or tura back. Se ee Sree 
to the top of it and wound bis born as a signal to the hou 
that we were coming, and began slowly to make his way 
alung the edge. We tvllowed in single file; and a more un- 
oe quarter of an hour I have pats gaat through ia my 
To slip, if not certain destruction to life, was almost cer- 
tain desiruction to limb; anc yet it was necessary to keep 
quite a sharp look-out for your head and your eyes above, as 
it was fur your body and z., below. be horses behaved 
beautifully ; and it was wonderful to see now little nervous or 
frigh and bow sure of fuot, the trained and practised 
avimals were, and how they almost wound their bodi.s 
roud the trees which stood in their path, in the effort neces- 
sary to get past them. Comte d’Osmond was the only one 
who met with an unpleasant accident, and, that 
he bad but one band to guide his horse and protect himself, it 
is wonderful that nothing wor-e came of it. A bough 
caoght bim a blow on bis bead and knocked bis hat off, while 
a branch at tbe same moment siruck his eye with a force 
which was neariy proving fatal to the organ. 
‘I be relict wae great both to man aad horse when we reached 
a wide furest clearing, and beard from some woudcutters that 
they bad seen the buar traverse the open, apparently much 
the worse fur wear. But cautious riding was still necessary, 
fur the clearing was only a degree bet.er (han the part we had 


just quitted, tue ground baving been occupied with cl of 


seedings, which, when Cut, left their shaip —— 
up hike the spikes of a barrow. The bourses wound ther way 
safely through these with iotuitive skill, aod we present! 
rescued a broad forest avenue, bordering on which the 
were now running iv full cry, with « bot sceot, and the game 
evidently close at band. Suortly afr, the boar was sighted 


by some of tne party as he skirted the 


parently with the design of venturing upon the open and 
» soiling” himeelf in the adjacent river. The chase was at 
this moment ly animated, with a vast expanse of undolat- 
ing forest of us, every where intersected with valleys. and 
wide openings, which made riding — and pleasant. The 
pace was good ; the French hounds made the woods ecbo with 
their voices, while the horos rang out on every side the pre- 
lading note to what we hoped would soon prove the finale to 
the day’s sport. Nothing could be more lively to the ear, or 
more picturesque to the eye, or recall more pleasantly to the 
mind the traditions of the olden times, than the ht and 
sounds of a French hunt in the depths of the forest at such a 
moment as the above. But the winter’s sun was getting low, 
and we were all becoming anxious to bring our stubborn 
game to a standstill befure dark. The chase had now lasted 
some four or five hours, during which we had ridden far and 
rougbly; sometimes slow, sometimes fast; now floundering 
through heavy swamps, pow through scarcely passable thick- 
ets; now getting a burster duwn a green avenue of a mile o. 
two, now fetchiog a wide circuit just outside a belt of the wood, 
around which ‘litches, fallen timber, and fences combined to 
keep our attention alive tothe work. We estimated that not 
much less than forty miles of ground bad been gone over since 
ase and for myself I can only say that for my owo 
sake as well as my bor.’s, | had small desire to find myself 
again engaged in the dusk ofevening in such paihs as we had 
already traversed. To make a wry bead short, however, the 
chase stil] held on ; our small field began to straggle a little in 
the ing twilight, aud I at last = to find it some- 
what difficult to keep sight ofa single ahead of me, as 
we seemed once more to be getting entangled in the wood. 
We followed literally more by theear than by the eye. But the 
sounds told the organs of the more practices of the party that 
the end was approaching. The horn again brazened out their 
wild notes of triumph and encouragement, which sounded stil] 
wilder as the shades fell darker and darker around. I remember 
almost holdiog my breath till [ burst, as my horse dashed 
recklessly down a dark path overhung with branches, intevt 
ouly on keeping up with bis fellows, and altogether regardless 
of the scratches and (the word most out !) the funk he inflicted 
upon his rider. Night was fast coming over the sky, asl 
rode and groped my way by the deafening clamour of the 
pack, now e in bot assault. Just as I reached a dimly- 
lighted glade, the riders before me were throwing themselves 
off their horses and rushing into the thickets of the covert, 
from whence presently a loud shout of triumph issueu, ful- 
lowed by the unm ble note of the hallali. 

In another moment | knew what bad happened. The 
Comte d'Osmond, foremost in the chase as be usually is, had 
first reached the heart of the thick covert where we now stood, 
and, fearing fur the lives of his gallant pack, had pluoged 
beadloog and alone into the thicket where the boar st al 
bay, , with bis single hand, speared the animal from be- 
hind as he stood surrounded and baited by his ravening 
foes. It was a Caring and even unprecedented act, and was 
acknowledged to be such by the veteren huatere d who 


would be less troublesome and more practical than to learn 
the of strategy. 

value of chess, as a mode of mental training, has been 
exalted toa at least equal to its deserts, A congress 
was convoked to meet, in 1850, at skeuhon, in Thuringia, 
to discuss the introduction of chess into schools as an obliga. 
tory teem of instezation ; © oa o Ge ee 
and to combine ali German chess clubs inio one g echi. 
quian academy. Frunklin bolds it to be a great merit in ches 
that it offers sufficient interest in itself without holding oy 
any prospect of gain. Many excellent mental qualities, use. 
fal in the course of life, are acquired and strengthened by its 
assistance, until they become habitual and ready to serve at 
the first occasion. By chess playing we acquire, first, pene. 
tration ; secondly, the power of taking in things at a glance; 
thirdly, patience; and, fourthly, the habit of not dis- 
couraged by any unfavourable aspect of circumstances. 

According to the large sapeete Enocyclopadia, the Em- 

in the instruction of bis sen; 
others attribute it toan Emperor of China, to serve for the 
same educational purpose. In China, young ladies are taught 
Cuess at an early age, as a matter of course, exactly asin other 
countries they learn music and dancing. Ia Arab barems, 
chess is one of the most usual female amusements ; whilst the 
men pass whole days over the chess-board. 

Ia Teweddowd, or the Learned Female Slave, a little 
known tale belonging to the Arabian Nights’ series, we are 
told what was a complete female education, at the ey ary 4 
of the tenth century, in the East. After the charmer had dis- 
played some of her accomplishments, the caliph, astonished at 
such a mountain of knowledge, chose to see ber performance 
at chess, as a final test of ber intellectual perfection. A first. 
rate player was summoned, and commanded to exert his ut- 
most strength. lo an instin', she checkmated him. At the 
second game, she gave him a hurse (knight) and rouk (castle); 
at the third, the vizier (queen); all which advantages allowed 
to her ad did not prevent her beating him. The grand 
player plucked out his beard by handfuls, wore bis clothes—a 
if that would do any good—and swore that he would never 
ley again, so long as Teweddowd remained in Bigdad. 

0 raise up a kaot of modern Teweddowds, a Ladies’ Chess 
Club, not long since, was founted in Philadelphia, U.S. By 
its sega, gentlemen are formally excluded ; they are 
only allowed to enter the establishment when they come to 
fetch the fair combatants home. Smoking in the rooms (by 
the ladies ?) is strictly prohibited. 

Schace: ters of chess, are less familiar to the 
world. Nevertheless, they have been nei'her few in number 
nor low in rank, Possibly, some people may dislike chess, 
without having the courage to say eo. Casimir the Secon 
king ot Poland (died 1194), prohibited chess. Cardinal Pierre 
D , bishop of Ostia (died 1072), condemned a bishop of 

to recite the Psalter three times through, to wash 
the feet of a dozen paupers, and to pay them each a crown 
per bead, for having played chess all night in an inn. The 





congratulated the Count oo his courage and good fortune. 
Bat for it the huge prey, a prime boar of some 250lb. weight, 
might even yet have , favoured by the darkness of 
night and the forest, and tne inability to follow up long with 
tbe hounds under such circumstances. 
And so ends my first narrative of a French boar huot—of 
which I have, in this instance, attempted to give rather the 
characteristics and pbysiognomy than the minute 
; fatherto describe boar-buoting in its ensemble, than 
write the account and incidents of a “good run.” Ua some 


future occasion, I may bave opportunities, with your 
permission, of apecial examples of the latter. 
——~ 
CHESS CHAT. 
Concluded. 


For those who find a single game of chess too light and fri- 
volous @ recreation, is simpler than to increase the 
en ee The perfor- 
mance of this feat is no novelty. A Saracen, named 
in the middie of the thirteenth century, used to play on two 
chess-bourds at once against two of the best players in Italy. 
He also played in Florence without seeing the chess board. 
Avabechar, a Mussulman doctor and historian, who died in 
1450, mentions ia bis L.fe uf Timour, a celebrated Arab doc- 
tor who equalled, if he did not surpass, Julius Ceesar’s versa- 
tility, by simultaneously playing a game of trictrac (more com- 
plex than our backgammon), dictating a lesson, composing a 
=) of verses, and ater of chess. 

n the present century, Harwitz and Kieseri 
played two es at once withont a sight of the chess- ’ 
ne Monde Illustsré tor October 21, 1861, published one of the 
five games which L. Paulsen, a Hungarian, played simultane- 
ously without a sight of the chess-board, with‘tive different ad- 
versaries. Of the two Morphys, Ernest the uacie, and Paul 
the nephew, both remarkable players, the latter prove’ him- 
self a marvellous adept. In 1858, at the Café de la Rézence, 
be ——o eight separate adversaries at once, with no 
chess- to help his memory. Messieurs Baucher, Bir- 
-_ pe ee r soaeean, Posen, bh" and Se- 
2, ished ers, Bal eac ore his own proper 
a a et had none; aod yet he beat them. 
Paulsen, however, challenged Morphy, who declined. At 
the London chess en June, 1862, Paulsen won eleven 


more numerous than permanently popular. \Some of them 
have had a short rua of fsvour, and h«ve thea fallen into ob- 
livion. It will suffice to mention two. Uranomachia, the 

game, was given to the world in London, 1571. 
The chess-board for this celestis! contest is round, and the 


The game ot anna. or military cheas, was produced b’ 
the Comte de Firmas-Périés, in Paris, 1815. con boglages 
by two, four, or six persons. its machwery is very compli- 


cated, consisting of a chess board of either two thousand six 
bundred and forty squares, or of one thousand six hundred 
and seventeen only, with nine huadred aad aa. om 
Clever players may make the game last from a w day to 
several weeks, with eo chances. Several pieces 
can be moved at once. squares represent, the differ- 
ences of their colours, great int quali.ies of waich cap 
be increased at the option of ine players. forests, 
villages, rivers, marshes, mountains, some inaccessible, some 
practicable, vary and perplex tae operations. Each general 
(\bat is, each player) bas an army of infantry, light 
cavalry, beavy cavalry, siege » field artillery, 

howitzers, and portable bridges. The men are 
Le 6 Se eee 2 eee eS 
sions, commanded by generals of division. Oae would sa 


; 
; 





dinal, however, with monastic ignorance, included chess 

amongst games of chance; whereas, even in games of 
skill counts for something. There are people who always win 
in the long run. They are either cheats, of whom no more 
need be £9 ice Seg om goat are, Day. At the 
year’s end, a good ay doe m ave wou; because, when he 
bas no trumps in his hand, he often flads them in his head. 

Makrisi, in his Description of Egypt and Cairo, informs us 
that several persons in that city were beaten in the month 
Rebi, 408 of the Heeira, by of ie Celiee Sabet Be 

i chess. James the First of England would not allow 
his son, Prince Henry, to learn chess. Iogold,a Dominican 
of the fourteenth century, wrote a treatise in German, com- 

, seven different wo seven deadly sins. Chess, 
with him, is the type of Pride, “ witness a certain ecclesiastic, 
whose skill at chess rendered him insupportably proud and 
passionate.” Uader the reign of our Edward the Fourth, a 
law was enacted, in 1464, prohibitiag the introduction of chess 
into Eogland. Saint Bernard was delighted with those mys- 
lerious personages, the Knights Templars, because they held 
the game of chess in horror. In 1125, Bishop Guy threatened 
to excommunicate priests who gamb.ed—they wou!d hardly 
set out their chess- churchyard tombs. The synod 
of Langres forbade ecclesiastics to play chess, except very 
rarely—an elastic probibition, The Provisional Cuuncil of 
Mexico, in 1585, allowed it to ecclesiastics, provided they did 
not play io public, nor ia the academies, nor for much money 
—an equally elastic permission. Eudes de Sully, bishop of 
Paris (died 1208), would not allow his clergy w keep chess- 
"Gents of pase ail, Mts chim, eo congue with 

ames of pure , like ci as com e8 

into which chance enters as an important clement, are'iiable 
to the objection that they excite the player’s self-esteem too 
much, and are apt to convert what ought to be a mere trifli 
and temporary interest into a bitter and long-remem 
strife. A player, who once happened to be beaten by 


never would ask the lad to play ain. The thorn of the 
beating rankled too deeply. Franklin, in his work on The 
Morals of Chess, remarks on the tendency of the game to ren- 
der people irritable by mortifying their vanity; and a chess- 
player's vanity is easily wounded: the wounds, to, are far 
from easy to heal. Don Carlos, a famous Spanish chess cham- 


tla eaeck to his caret, he relied into convent, where, af 
the x mon! inette went to fetch him, deciaring 
Reneall to he bie taneutbher. 

In the Four Sous Aymon, another romance belonging to the 
Biblivtheque Bleue, we read th.t when the barons went out of 
doors, afver dinner, to divert themselves, arle- 


most important fact - was solid a oe 
pute arvse. Berthelot insulted It, in pugilictic 
phrase, tapped his claret. Regoault, smarting with the blow, 
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Ninth (called Saint Louie), prohibited chess, under pein of a 
fine; because the game is too serious, and enervates the body 
by the excessive mental application it requires. Mon’ 

iv bis Easayt, says: “I have chess, and avoid it; because it is 
not play en ugh, but amuses us too seriously. 
t2 bestow on it an amount of attention which might serve for 
something useful.” Dr, Navarre chess as the most 
impertinent of games; because, of all games, it is the least di- 
verting. Jean Petit de Sarisbéry, bishop of Chartres (died 
1182), considers chess a pernicious game. He holds that 
tuere is nothing more wretched than to w oneself at a 
thing which gives no profit, and that the time bestowed on it 
migtt be much better employed. 

0 play well at chess—* Cavendish” opines—is too hard 
work. Itis making a toil of a pleasure. We resort to games 
a8 a relief, when we have already experienced enough—per- 
haps more than enough—brain excitement. Under t cir- 
cumstances, we do not desire severe mental exertion, but ra- 
ther repose of mind, which is not promoted by engaging in a 
contest of pure skill. To take up chess, as an amusement, 
after mental labour, is to jump out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. Chess, well played, is no relaxation, and oucht not to be 
regarded as a game atall. It is not a game with first-rate per- 
formers, but the business of their lives. Chess is their reel 
work ; ordinary ep ents are their relief. Sarah Battle 
“unbent” over a bc 

But jor what %s all this intellectual tension, this toil and 
trouble, this stretch of thought? Simply to fill an otherwise 
unoceupied portion of buman life. “ Labour for labour’s 
sake,” says Locke, “is against nature. The understanding, 
which, as well as the other faculties, chooses al ways the short- 
est way to its end, would presently obtain the knowledge it is 
about, and then set upon some new inquiry.” But chess af- 
fords vo information, leads to no purpose, effects no result, 
leaves no trace. It is a beautiful piece of mechanism, conduc- 
ing to nothing. When the number of knowu combinations, 

ems, and svlutions, shall have been increased a hundred 

id, the world will not be a jot the happier, the wiser, the 
betier, or the richer. Those who like thus to occupy their 
leisure, have a perfect right toto do. If their stri and 
straining do no good, ait least it does no harm. But it is dif- 
ficult not to say to one’s self that the total amount of effort 
bestowed on chess, say only within the last bundred years, 
might have sufficed to gird the world with trans oceanic tele- 
graphs, or to work out the means of aérial locomotion. 





SIR CITARLES LOCOCK’S ADDRESS. 
To the Electors of the Isle of Wight. 

Gentlemen,—I respectfully sulicit the bonour of being 
your political attendant. Did Babbicombe Bay or Natal re- 
turu a Member, I feel tuat I should more appropriately re- 
quest the suffrages of the electors of those places, wherever 
they are. But as the Isle of Wight contains the marine resi- 
dence of our dear Sovereign, whose first physician accoucheur 
I became in 1840, I am sure that you will see my claims upon 
your regard. 

No person can set so high a value as myself upon a good 
Constitution, or would be more ready to em treat- 
ment thereof. I am a decided advocate for an antiphlogistic 
policy, for avoidance of irritants, and for a cautious use 
of stimulants. At the same time,1 am not but am 
ready to meet any conjuncture, in short, to preagribe pro re 
nat for in times like these there is no saying what aday may 
bring forth.—The nation appears to me to be as well as could 
be expected. 

As regards foreign policy, I would conductit u 


the most 
nerous and friendly —- and my motto always 
“ Welcome, little Stranger !’— When Eogland imprisoned 


Napoleon, the type of brute force, or, in other words, tied up 
the great K er, she pledged herself to repress revolution, 
but to encourage progress. That prescription saved Europe, 
and I shall not be — to depert from the treatment then 
suggested. But though | am in favour of emulcents, I am far 
from saying tbat there is no occasion on which @ vigorous ex- 
hibition of steel and Bacon’s Powder may not be desirable. 

I shall render my Parliamentary support to the Earl of 
Derby ; first, because he is an Earl, whereas his opponent is a 
less elevated member of the respected Aristocracy, and, sec- 
ondly, because I think that he understands the case of the 
nation better than the rival practitioner. Having had ire- 
quent opportunities of conversing with both, when they have 
arrived at the Palace to offer copgratu.ations on happy events, 
I may consider myself qualified to form a diagnosis, 

I will never consent to alienate the Colonies. Happy is the 
nation that hath its quiver full of them. 

Qa the question of Reform there is:o depressed an action 
of the national pulse, that I fee] bound to wait for further 
tymptoms. I am opposed to a lowering system, and the idea 


toleration. 1 am opposed to the Ballot and all other boluses. 
—I will always uphold the National Rel Establishment, 
holding it a nation’s sacred duly to be properly churched.— 
The new Parliament will be primiparous, and the utmost at- 
tention will therefore by required. I trust that the country 
will not be reminded uf the mountain in labour. 

Should you do me the honour to elect me, 1 shall be ready 
at any hour of the day or night to attend any consultations; 
spd should a brother Lilioner propose any thing that seems 


apy professional feeling of jealousy, nor shall the 
of any valuable measure be due to my treatment. 

Having thus explained my principles, I will op tere that 
no more bulletins will be issued, and that I am, Gentlemen, 
your fuithful servant, Cuar.es Locock, M_D. 

Obstetrical Society's Chambers, June 14. 

Readers will guess the source, whence the above smart 
squib is borrowed. We are glad to meet with anything to 
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these regulations the penalties attaching to piracy instead 
those appertaining to smuggling. An assumption that any 

nt of these regulations is to be 
it is im possible vo pass unnoticed, 
therefore wish to ask the noble ear) whether he has 
reason to believe that this alleged proclamation is genuine; 
whether that proclamation has been communicated to him, 
and whether in any case he has taken any notice of it,and has 
protested against a doctrine which it is impossible for us to 
acknowledge, and whether he is prepared to communicate to 
Parliament apy papers he has in his possession on the sub- 


Earl Russert.—* * With regard to the question of the 
noble earl on the subject of the Proclamation of the President 
of the United States, I must say that the document is certainly 
a very curious one. (A laugh.) While, no doubt, it is right 
enough to announce in the Proclamation that after a certain 
date, namely, the 1st of July, the Southern ports wiil be open 
to foreign commerce—the reason given for the delay being the 
necessity for making certain Custom-house arrangements—the 
sentence at the end of the Proclamation with regard to piracy 
is somewhat startling. Sir Frederick Bruce states that he has 
been advised that according to the American law persons al- 
tempting to enter those ports could not be convicted of piracy 
for that act ; and that if persons should be arrested no Co 
can find those parties guilty of piracy. We must, therefi 


audience as I have now before me, it would be utterly idle to 
dilate on the advantages of the jes to this country. If 
we look to wealth, the colonies receive one-third of our ex- 
ports, and send us withia a fraction one-third of our im- 
poris, Ifweconsider our influence and power among the 
nations of the world, that influence and that power are not ° 
derived from our army, our diplomacy, or our wealth, so 
much as from the fact hat we are the head of what I may 
call a great confederacy of English-speaking ne ti»ns, who are 
increasing in influence, in power, and im wealth every year, 
(Cheers). And if we look to whatin my mind is more im- 
portant than either of these considerations, the social condi- 
tion of our people at home, it is impossible not to see how 
much we owe to the fact of our having that great colonial 
outlet for our surplus population, I think that is an advan- 
tage which we arein the habit of underrating. Given the 
conditions of Eoglish life, given a very limited territorial area, 
given a perpetually increasing population, given also the ex- 
uberant ene! which belongs to our race: shut up that peo- 
ple within the area which is to them, give them no 
outlet, it is just like lighting a fire under a steam boiler and 
screwing down a safety valve. The catastrophe may come 
sooner or later, but sooner or later up you go. (Cbeers.) 

I have seen a good deal of the colonies at one time or 
— and I have never seen them without morvelling at 





presume that it is only intended to hold this threat in terrorem 
over parties who might be to make the attempt. * * 

The Earl of Densy.—The noble earl has not answered my 
question as to the Proclamation threatening a acento 
warranted -eiiber by the law of America or by int al 
law. The noble earl presumes that this Proclamation is held 
in terrorem over persons who might be disposed to enter those 
ports; but I want to know whether there has been apy official 
explanation of a threat which it is not competentin the Ame- 
rican Government to carry out, and which ee 
to law. The document has been published in an form 
to the whole world, and it is hardly consistent with our posi- 
tion that no notice should be taken of it. 

Earl Russe.u.—It can hardly be said that no notice has been 
taken of it, as we have this despatch of Sir F. Bruce.—Lord 
REDESDALE w to know whether there was any chance of 
American cruisers treating ships which might be found in- 
fringing the Proclamation as pirates.—Earl RussE.'s reply 
was inaudible.—The Earl of Denny asked whether the noble 
earl would lay the document on the table-—Earl Russe. 
was to say “ yes.”—The subject then dropped. 


UNION CHARGEABILITY BILL. 

Lord GRANVILLE, having presented several petitions in fa- 
vour of the principle of a Union Rating, moved the second 
reading of the Union Chargeability Bill—Lord Brovenam 
briefly supported the Bill, the principle of which was ap 
proved by the authors of the reform of the Poor Law he had 
himeelf advocated more than 30 years ago.—The Dake of 
RvuTLanp then moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 


pay upjustly in some localities.—Lords SPENcER, Sr. 
AUR, sod Comune supported, and Lords Grey and Re 
DE8DALE opposed tbe Bill. 

The House then divided on the question that the Bill be re- 
Sool te 0 Saas Comemins.  Syapanen, wee 4 
tents, 24; Non-contents, 86 ; ty against motion. 
The Billwas then read a secon time. , 


THE U. &.; OXFORD TESTS; AUSTRIA; CANADA; DOCK-YARDS; 


BALLOT. 
House of Cummons, Jiine 13, 14, 15, and 16, 

Col. Syxes asked whether any and what progress had been 
made in obtaining compensation tor Mrs. Grey, whose hus- 
band was killed by Lieut. Donovan of the U. 8. Navy, near 
the Cape of Good Hope.—Mr. Layanrp said that repre- 
sen’ ations had been made to the Government of the U. 8. on 
bebalf of Mrs, Grey, but they had positively declined to make 
any compensation. 


The Bill providing for the abolition of tests, required of ap- 


plicants for 
uebated 


In reply to an inquiry, 
Mr. Layarp said there was no truth in the report that the 
negotiations for a commercial treaty with Austria had failed. 
They bad been merely “an for two months, during the 
hot weather in Vienna. The Commission would meet again 
a with, as he hoped, every prospect of a success- 
result. 


Mr. CaRDWELL, in rep! 


brought to a close. Papers upon the subject would be laid 
on the table on Monday, the 19th. 


board of the Southern 
jy, and whetber the same 


principal ports of the Southern States, such as Charleston, Sa 
vannab, Mobile, New-Orleans aad Galveston. 


On the order of the Ca for g ing into Committee of Su 
y g° P- 


if it was done ip a private dockyard.—Lord C. Pacsr replied, 


Committee. He did 80 because he believed the measure would | Colon 


the of “M.A.” at Oxford University, was 
wat pute oaniead wintiniediae 190. 


to Mr. A. Mills, stated that thecon 
ferences with the de from Canada, in reference to the 
ot infusing fresh blood savours too strongly of empiricism for | defences of that colony and other important questions, were 


Mr. Haprre.p asked whether and when the Government 
intended to repiace Eoglish Consuls at the ports on the sea- 
ot North America, dectared by 
the re ee on the Ist of 
Jal Jonsuls who occupied those seve- 
prac' ral stations before the war, an’ were acquainted with their 
to me desirable, 1 shall not be deterred from supporting it by | interests, would be again sent out—Mr. Layarp said t at 

miscarriage | English Consuls were now placed at short intervals at the 


a 
that “it is inexpedient to continue os pressed, the Northern States have nec.ssarily been excved- 


of superintendents thereof, and the 
pi of limiting their tenure of office to a period of five 
years.” Sle quoted s sember of returus to show thet the work 
done & year in the dockyard cost a million more than 


xmperial Parliament. and Mr. Buicut defeaded the views of Mr. Seely, when the 
House divided upon the question of going into Commitice of 


BLOCKADE-RUNNERBS AS PIRATES. y,and themotion was defeated by a majority of 2 ag-inst 
Howse of Lords, June 12. | the Government in a house of 70 members. There was great 

and leah aa Ser a vote cn, Ee, Seely's motion, but 

President of the United States directs that certain ports are to | it was sta’ until Government su were more nu- 


Mr. H. BERxELey made his annual motion in favour of the 
ballot.—Lord PaLMERsTON oppose. it, and it was rejected by 
118 against 74. 


LORD STANLEY ON THE COLONIES. 
the 12th ult, Lord Stanley, in 








t of human energy and power they displa in 
works which if you bad shut them up within the limits of 
these islands, would probably have been not of construction 
but destruction. (Cheers) A deal has been said of 
what we owe to the colunies—the additional wealth and 
power they have given us; but [ think enough bas not been 
said of the dangers from which they bave saved us. There 
las been much discussion as to the relations which ought !o 
exist between the colonies and the mother country. bave 
never myself thought that was a question which could be re- 
gulated by Act of Parliament. When acolony is young it 
will lean upon you for protection, whether you will or po; 
when it grows to maturity it will take its own way, all Acts 
of Parliament notwiths!anding. 
The immediate object of this toast isto propose that you 
do honour to certain gentlemen who come here as representa- 
lives of a very important colony. They have come here from 
British North America tor the purpose of obtaining the sanc- 
tion and assistance of the Government in consol ng that 
vast dependency, as far as possible, into a single country. 
They bave come here also for the purpose of arranging with 
the Imperial Government upon what terms the yreat question 
of colonial defence is to be settled. Lam not going to discuss 
that now. We all feel that the colonies are bound in that 
respect to do what is in their power ; but, at the same time, 
if m consequence of any diplomatic differences of ours they are 
drawn into quarrels with which they have nothing to d», we 
cannot disclaim all responsibility for tueir defence. (Hear, 
hear.) The noble lord concluded b proposing “The bealth 
of the Canadian Delegation."—The Hop. Mr. Macdonald 
acknowledged the compliment, and stated that he hoped the 
ial Secretary would be en to slate within a few 
days the result of their negotiations with the Imperial Gov- 
ernment—a result which would be equally satisfactory to tae 
colonies and to the mother country. 


. 
————_s>——_—— 


CANADA'S POSITION AND PROSPECTS, 
The Reciprocity Treaty. 

Trevious to 1850, these United Provinces were—in com- 
parison with the United States—exceedingly slow and non- 
progressive; but from 1850 to '60, their public improvements 
and general development were quite equal to those of their 
enterprising and advan:ing neighbour. They constracted 
the longest continuous single liae of Riilway on the continent 
—and in the world—which, taken together with the amalga- 
mated lines, now under one mana ement, makee this Truok 
Road more than 1500 miles in length. The first six years of 
the Reciprocity Treaty were most beneficial to Canada, as 
well asthe U. 8., in exchange of products; but the derange- 
ment in the U. 8. currency since the begioning of the war, 
coupled with the Canadas’ short crops, has rendered this 
Treaty, to a great extent, nugatory. Accordingly, from that 
date (1860), the Proviaces have bce in & comparatively non- 
progressive state. And the uncerteinty of the U. S. struggle 
has added to their discomfiture and suspense. The possi- 
bility of still another war caused a hesitation, on the part of 
foreign capitalists, to invest, which has been very embarras- 
sing to the Colonis:a, The same causes, coupled with short- 
sighted management on the part of the Government, have 
tended to retard immigration, and to keep the population and 
resources of the Provinces, meantime, ia statu-quo. 

Taking these points into consideration, it is not difficult to 
see what creates the present feeling of dissatisfaction through- 
out this country. The artificial prosperity brought about by 
the circulation of nearly a thousand millions of irredeemable 
currency in the U. 8., and the activity that has been caused 
through: ut one half of the Union by carrying forward 4 war 
on a gigantic scale in the other half, have caused a greatcon- 
trast 1o appear between these adjoining countries ia the busi- 
nese activity of their inhabitants. While Osnada has been de~ 


ingly animated. Yet, notwithstanding appearances, the 
former has been actually gaining, and the latter, in point of 
fact, have been losing, during the pas: five yeara, 

In 1861, Canada’s debt per head of its entire population 
was $22.31 ; and in 1864, only $20.92. 

In 1861, the U. S. debt per head was only $3. In 1864, it 
had reached $100; and this oaly represents the National 
obligations—the several Siate debdis adding largely to this 
amount. Besides this, the actual loss, by the destruction of 
hundreds of millions of property, by the burning of cities, 
forts, bridges, rail-roads, and in o\her innumerable ways ia- 
cident upon a state of war, hasbeen immense. And again, 
nearly one half of the country has been made bankrupt by the 
emancipation of four thousand millions’ worth of what has 
hitherto Leen counted as property, while its reorganization, 


od into a productive form, will cost millions more. 


Notwithstanding all this, it is of no use to deny that here 








perity to the Colonial Empire, t 


and there, throughout these Provinces, are to be heard asi! 
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nexacion sentiments expressed. In some sections indeed this 
dogma has its open advocates in the press, :nd is earnestly 
discussed by merchant, mechanic, and yeoman, alike. 

It is to be regretted that the majority of the Canadian 

people could not have foreseen this state of things, 
and accejted the guarantee of the home Government, 
for the money to construct the iater-colonial road, in 1862; 
and also that the mother country should not now, instead 
of pressing the Provinces to fortify and raise an army, adopt 
&@ more liberal and peaceful policy, push on improvements to 
the West, exten’ the area of civilization, and unite the At- 
lantic and Pacific colonies, by opening to settlement the mid- 
dle portions of the Continent, thereby giving a stimulus to 
trade and enterprize that would cause the energetic and as- 
piring business men of the country to feel content. The 
young men are at present emigrating to the U. 8. and else- 
where ; and, instead of ao immigration to the Colony, large 
numbers of families are leaving it tor more active and pro- 
gressive parts. 
EeGreat anxiety is now felt here to know what the result of 
the present negotiation with Eogland will be, in reference to 
Confederation, efence, Western Extension, &c., &c. Itis 
said that Great Britain has been asked to guarantee the en- 
tire debt of the Culonies, including whatever sum may be 
agreed upon for military works, This, it is claimed, would 
reduce the rate of interest about one-third, and enable Canada 
to borrow the necessary sum, without increasing the an- 
nual taxation for payment of interest. But nothing definite 
is yet known on the subject, and therefore speculation is use- 
less, and criticism premature. 

The preliminary Canadian delegation, to fix upon a course 
of action at the furthcoming Detroit Reciprocity Convention, 
met at Toronto on the 21st and 22ad inst., appointed Com- 
mittees, elected a President and other officers, made suodry 
resolv 8 in reference to the Treaty, and, after developping a 
harmonious sentiment, dispersed. The general feeling is in 
favour of a renewal of the Treaty; but changes are looked 
for, in mapy of its features, The United States will be asked 
to incorporate into the document the reciprocal privilege of 
navigating their New York canals, as an offset for the St. 
Lawrence chain of navigation ; to grant a registry of Provin- 
cial vessels in the U. 8. ports, on the same terms as are now 
granted to U. 8. vessels in British and Canadian ports; to 
abandon their protective bounties on their Atlantic fisheries, to 
compensate for participation in those of Newfoundland and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; and to arrange a release from the petty 
but troublesome nuisance of certificates for free goods on the 
frontier. They will also be asked—on behalf of Great Britain 
—to extend the treaty to the Pacific Colonies, while a disposi 
tion will be shown on the pari of the Provinces to add all the 
articles possible to the free list, in the shape of manufactures, 
that will not materially clash with the interests of the mother 
country. The Colonists will expect a few Canadian manufac- 
tures to be admitted free by the U. 8. in return. 

In the event of the Treaty not being renewed on a just 
basis, Free Trade with Great Britain, and direct taxation so 
far as possible, will be adopted by the Colonies here, providing 
Great Britain will assist by loaning the money or her credit 
to the Colonies, for internal improvements on this continent, to 
more effectually unite and cement the various Provinces. The 
coming year is pregnant with either good or evil for British 
North America; and the action of the present delegation to 
England, and that of the U. 8. Government in their relations 
with the Provinces, will in a great measure decide the Provin- 
cial policy for the future. That both Great Britain and the 
U. & may act liberall, and the Provinces choose wisely, is the 
wish of 


Montreal, 26th June, 1865. W. H. M. 
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In the Old World.) 

Not yet the Atlantic submarine telegraph, and the daily 
advices from trienis across the water, though we shall not 
have long to wait the issue of renewed experiment. On or 
about the 10.h of the present month, the Great astern would 
certainly commence her voyage from the coast of Ireland to 
that of Newfoundland. May the weather be propitious, and 
complete success crown the spirited labours of Mr. Cyrus 
Field and his associates! Meantime, by the ordinary routine, 
it is tbe Queenstown steamer of the 18:b ult. that has sup- 
plied the Jatest information. The news is varied, but not of 
apy sigoal moment. 

A brief summary of the week's leading occurrences in Par- 
liament may be found on a preceding page; nor need we re- 
capitulate here ali that is there set down. A passing obeer- 
Vetion or two will suffice. And in the first place let it be ob- 
served that neither her Msjesty’s Government, nor her Majes- 
ty’s Opposition, nor her Msjesty’s Mivister at Washington, has 
overlooked (hat strange stroke of Mr. Presi ent Johnson’s pen, 
by which, io bis first Proclamation with reference to the open- 
ing of Suutbern ports, he converted smugglers into “ pirates.” 
This innovation upon international law and custom attracted, 
We believe, no notice whatever here, save in this journal. We 
called atiention to it on the 27th of May, and are pot there- 
fore surprised to find that it has been the subject of remark 


and correspondence. As to practical importance, it never 
bad any ; such a position could not have been maintained. 
Indeed we incline to credit the use of the redundant and ob- 
noxious phrase to that Cabinet Minister at Washington, 
with whom we have so many little disagreements, but of 
whom one of his own countrymen has wittily said, that he 
does not know how to manage or to deny himself a big word. 
How far more appropriate, how earnest and simple and sin- 
cere are the expressions of sympathy and mutual good-feeling, 
that passed between our Foreign Office and the U. 8. De- 
partment of State, in reference to Mr. Lincoln’s murder! 
There are occasions on which all the little trickeries of des- 
patch-writing are merged in the solemnity ofa crisis ; and this 
was one of them. 

It is thought that Parliament will be dissolved within ten 
days of the present date ; so that the elections may take place 
before the period of harvest. The newspapers, as is natural, 
are filled with addresses to constituents and scraps of elec- 
tioneering gossip ; but the heart of the Kingdom is very slightly 
stirred. The truth is that no special principle is at stake. It 
is to be a conflict of parties. The policy of the twain is so 
nearly similar, that there is distinction with scarcely a differ- 
ence. Such interest, therefore, as attaches to the pending 
struggle, is largely made up, so far as the masses of the public 
are concerned, of personal esteem and dislike. We can watch 
the swaying to and fro, and we can hear the state of the polls 
declared, without any special fluttering of the pulse. The po- 
pular will is supreme, asit ought tobe. The question is simply 
a3 to the occupants of office—very important to the competi- 
tors themselves, but indifferently regarded by British on-look- 
ers from a distance, whose feelings are not worked up to fever- 
heat by immediate contact with the hustings. As to the is- 
sue, we cannot pretend to form any opinion. All the worl) 
knows how nicely balanced is the strength of the Conserva- 
tives and the Whigs respectively ; but all the world does not 
kaow, neither do we, what amount of pains has been be- 
stowed by each upon preparations for the great event. The 
office-holders of the day have undoubtedly an advantage in 
the very possession of office; and for them the name of Lord 
Palmerston is a tower of strength. It is not difficult then to 
account for the pertinacity, with which journalists on their 
side repudiate all idea that age is rapidly encroaching on the 
physical strength of the veteran Premier. They scout the no- 
tion of his retirement; they make light of the gout that crip- 
ples him ; if the Peerage Book were not on every library table, 
they would deny that his Lordship was born on the 20th of 
October, 1784, and that consequently, if the new Parliament 
assembles at the usual period, the Prime Minister will be in his 
82d year. We confess that, with all an Englishman's 
edmiration for Lord Palmerston’s adroitness and ability, 
we do not care to see him dragging out his last years in 
the turmoil of public life. The spectacle is not a wholesome 
one, 80 far as concerns himself personally ; and it seems to us 
moreover somewhat derogatory to the intelligence and worth 
of our race of statesmen, that there should be such shrinking 
from the change that cannot long, im the nature of things, be 
delayed. 

And, d-propos to statesmen lagging superfluous on the stage, 
Lord Brougham, by five years the senior of H. M. Prime 
Minister, has re-appeared in London, restless and active- 
miuded as ever, and bestowing gratuitous advice where a sense 
of the moral fitness of things bad more properly kept his lips 
closed. Seldom as we agree with our American contempor- 
aries in their judgments upon men and events in the British 
dominions,we must hold them now fully justified in terming the 
ex-Chancellor’s counsel nothing less than impertinent. With 
all allowance for wide latitude in opinions and for the right to 
utter them freely, it cannot be denied that Lord Brougham’s 
bitter tongue frequently libelled the Northern States during 
the progress of the late civil war. He has now taken occasion 
at a semi-p«blic din: er, of which a record appears in print, to 
lecture the Government and People of the Union upon the 
course they ought to adopt in dealing with the leaders on the 
Southern side. The Government and People of this country 
will treat any advice coming from such a quarter with the 
contempt that it deserves, and the Press affects much indig- 
nation. At this, we say, we cannot wonder; but we do won- 
der at the sensitiveness betrayed on the same point, couie sug- 
gestions whence they may, if they do not tally with the 
preconceived views here prevalent. “ Historicus,” of the 
Times, not to be confounded with the 7imes itself, has pleaded 
powerfully and learnedly «gt inst the right and the expediency 
of the victors in the great struggle condemning any of the 
vanquished to capital punishment. But “ Historicus,” whose 
moderation and whose respect for the U. S. have been already 
indicated, is now looked upon as an interloper. Still further, 
what are called in common terms the Liberals of Euarope—be 
they British or French or German or Italian—are all loud in 
their affectionate remonstrances on the same matter. They 
entreat the nation, whose praises they have been sounding so 
loudly, not to sully its greatness by descending to persecutions 
and executions. How weary have we not been of reading in 
journals on this side ut the Atlantic, that the Brights and 
Henri Martins, and Goldwin Smiths and Laboulayes, were 
the very salt of the earth, so long as they flattered the self- 
love of the Union! And now what happens? These fond 
admirers and disinterested watchers venture to advise a cer- 
tain course of action. Presto, they become meddlesome busy- 
bodies ; and it is determined that tere is always one point in 
American institutions that foreigners cannot comprehend. 
There is one thing which, with all due respect, Americans are 





unable just now to comprehend ; and that is that by-standers 





see more of the game than those who play. The subject is. 
not a pleasant one to dwell upon; but the matter of fact is. 
indisputable, that the United States will suffer immensely in 
the eyes of the world, if they add, to the terrible retribution 
inflicted upon the South as a whole, pains and penalties im- 
posed upon ite leaders. 

Several weeks ago, a story from the Sandwich Islands found 
its way hither, and was repeated in these and otber 
columns, to the effect that a young midshipman of H. M. 8. 
Clio at Honolula had perpetrated a grossly insulting 
outrage at the U. 8. Consulate there established, but that he 
had been reprimanded and compelled to make public repara- 
tion in the fullest and most satisfactory manner. The same 
story has now reached Europe, and has been circulated, not 
without exaggeration. We do nut however credit the asser- 
tion of a Paris paper, to the effect that an unpleasant corres- 
pondence hereon has taken place between the two governments, 
The foolish youth in question turns out to have been one of 
the young Beresfords, a relative ot that deceased Marquis of 
Waterford, whose proneness toward practical joking was more 
notorious than creditable. 


From the Continent of Europe. 

There is not one of the leading countries of the Continent, 
that might not form the subject of an editorial, if time and 
space and propriety rendered it desirable to inflict any such 
upon the reader. With France this is not unusual, so wide 
are the ramifications of French policy, and in fact so near 
do-s it come to American doors at this juncture. Of her, afew 
words presently. 

In Belgium, we fear that shrewd old King Leopold is dying. 
His loss will be felt beyond the precincts of bis small but well- 
governed territory.—In Prussia, the King and bis reactionary 
Minister, Von Bismark, are trying to browbeat the Legislative 
Chambers; but in vain. There are things more unlikely 
than a coup détat on one side, or an explosion on the 
other.—Spain appears to have narrowly escaped the throes of 
a military attempt at revolution: but the extent and purport 
are kept from public knowledge.—In Italy, the accustomed 
difficulties with the Pope are varied by a curious state of 
things in Calabria. There the brigands are so numerous and 
secure in their fastnesses, that they carry off travellers, and. 
then negotiate with the authorities for their ransom. At a 
late date, a British frigate was anchored off Sa‘erno, pending 
the result of one of these raids whereof particulars have ap- 
peared in our columns. We doubt whether the moral effect 
ot a foreign steam-frigate will be great, upon bandiiti beyund 
the range of her guns. —From Rassia we hear with regret that 
incendiarism has again become prevalent in the interior, seve- 
ral towns baving suffered severely, under circumstances that 
precluded the idea of the destructive fires being accidental. 
At the same time, the Russian arms in that terra incognita, 
Khokan, are said to have met with a serious repulse. The 
curious reader is referred to an article bereupon, elsewhere, 
which cautions us against believing to the full all the stories. 
that are put into circulation. 

A famous topic for the gossips of the Press is the quarrel 
between the Emperor and the Prince Napoleon ; though we be- 
lieve that no one bas yet ventured to describe the first interview 
that followed bis Majesty's return. We only learn that it was 
somewhat delayed by the overturning of the Prince’s Ameri- 
can trotting waggon, the day before his cousin and sovereign 
arrived from Algiers. The Prince was not much burt, it is 
true; but the break-down was welcomed by the sarcastic wits 
of Paris, as a parallel to his unhappy touching on American 
affairs in his recent speech at Ajaccio. And though the fair 
Eugénie declined to accept the Prince’s resignation of his two 
unpaid offices, the Emperor was more just or more severe, 
giving opportunity to Mr. Punch for one of Tenniel’s moat 
spirited cartoons. Louis Napoleon, as Othello, returns to 
the presence of his Desdemona, and says to his humiliated 
relative, 

Plon-Plon, I love thee ; 
But nevermore be Councillor of mine! 

Small things are great in a nation so susceptible as the 
French, when it is debarred of participation in the excitement 
of public life. The late triumph, therefore, of the French 
horse, at Epsom, followed by a further success on the Paris 
race-course, has indirectiy told upon the Emperor's popularity, 
to which another incident, of a totally different sort, has ad- 
ded. The Great Eastern, one of the leading Railway Com- 
panies of England, recently advertised for tenders for fifteen 
locomotives ; and the proprietor of the Creuzot Iron Works, 
one of the largest establishments in France, took the contract 
on lower terms than could be arranged with any British house. 
Is it unnatural that the French should cry out that they have 
beaten us in both horses and machinery, and that certain wri- 
ters here should jump at the same conciusion? The explan- 
ation as to the latter is as follows : there have been strikes of 
late among the English and Scotch engineers, which have 
forced wages up to an inordinate height, so that the Creuzot 
Founderies could compete at unusual advantage. 

In the last place our summary would not be complete, with- 
out a word upon the Mexican question. And this only appears 
to be clear—that the Imperial ruler is not yet disposed to 
abandon the position he has assumed, notwithstanding con- 
sider- ble bluster in American journals. We are amused, by 
the way, at the change that has come over some of these, 
since the triumph of Northern arms compelled the restoration 
of the Union. Formerly ¥e were wont to hear enough and 
to spare of the “old, worn-out, effete” governments and sys- 
tems of the elder world. Tuais is changed now. Threg days 
ago, the N. Y. Heening Pcst applied these identical epithets to 
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THE ALBION: July 1 


“ Sir,—It is impossible to describe the sentiments of horror 
and indignation which have been inspired by the sad intelli- 
gence from Washington. Her Mojesty has d me to ex- 
press her sincere condolence with the families of the late Pre- 
sident and of Mr, Seward under their present afflictions. It 
is my duty to request that you will convey to the government 
of the United States the assurance that the government, the 
Parliament and the nation are affected by a unanimous feeling 
of abborrence of the criminals guilty of these cowardly and 
atrocious crimes, and sympatby ‘or the government and peo- 




























































fore present arms to her as she She is the first 
female artist who bas been decorated in France. A vete- 
rinary blacksmith at Versailles has patented a composition to 
be applied to hornes’ feet, in place of the iron shoe. It 
hard+ns when dry. One advantage is a reduction to one 
fourth of the ordinary cost. Landseer defines Photo- 
pee * wy mercy.” om saan yorng 
reece, it , is to marry t acess 
ter of the Russian Grand-Duke oe mane 
Lindsay's bad health has determined his friends not to 


IV., and physician to the London Hospital, ho 
also the appoiotment for many years of Graham Proftssor 
Medicine, which is now vacant by his death. Dr. Souttey 
was the author of various medical works, of which one of the 
most important was on “Pulmonary Consumption.” 


At Edinburgh, David M . MD, late Physician to the 
Forces, Surgeon in Ordinary to Queen in Scotland —At Ey de, 
I. W., Major James Turner, R.A.—At Torpoint, Cornwall, Capt, 
W. Speck, R.N—At Dum Dum, of fever. contracted while serv- 
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N : ing with his t in . e, 80th Regt.-- 
bring him forward for Sunderland, at our forthcoming Gene- | ple of the United States, thus deprived of those to whom they | at w Capt. J. field, of H.M. 2nd Royal Kegt 
ral Election A duel between two French Gnerals in Inoked for authority in administration and wisdom in council. | o Scary Pras onbet L por Me 


King, Feq., 
R.N.—At Secunderabad, Lieut. G. H. Bowyer, King’s D 
Guards,—At Guernsey, Reginald Bainbridge. Ksq., formerly of the 
48th Regt.—At Moreton Hall, near Chirk, the Ven. Isaac W 
A.M., Arebdeacon of Chester.—At Edinbu: gh, Major Mair, for- 
merly of the 62d Regt.—Baron Felix Hounaire, known as the 
founder of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes.”—At Kirkee, 
Lieut. G. Black, R.A. 


Algeria, re: ulting in the death of one of them, is re | Notice bas been given in both houses of addresses to be moved 
contradicted, and re-affirmed. Our bours, Messrs. | by ministers of the Crown, expressing, in formal shape, the 
Babbitt and Wilt, send us some extremely neat specimens of | sentiments of serrow and indignation felt by Parliament on 
their “ Babbittonian Penmanship,” which is a series of in- | this sad n. am, &c., 

siructions and copies designed to teach the young idea how “ (Signed) RvssE.LL. 
to write. The execution may well be commended.— “ P.8.—You are at liberty to give a copy of this despatch to 
The — has vay grectoay itted Captain | Mr. Seward or the Acting Secretary of State.” 

Bayers, Mre. Sayers (daughter of Sir C. B. Phipps), andfamily,) On the 6th of May Earl Russell informed Sir F. Bruce of 
to occupy as a residence the beautiful retreat known a8 the/ the address which had been agreed to in Parliament, and of 
Royal Lodge, which 1s situated near the termination of the | the Queen’s reply. Qn the 20th of May Sir F. Bruce, ac- 
Long-walk in Windsor Great Park. Capt. Sayers, it is un-| knowledging the first despatch, conveys a request from Mr. 
derstood, bas suffered lately from ill-health, and bas just re-| Hunter, the American Secretary, that he (Sir Frederick) will 
turned from abroad with his family.————The 4 ét,| assure his lordship “ of the lively feelings of satisfaction with 
of Stockbolm, in a striking article on European emigration in| which the Government and people of the United States would 
the nineteenth century, av that foreeg sent a million and | receive this mark of sympathy ” and in acknowledging the 
a half of emigrants to the U.S., between 1840 and 1860. address of Parliament with the Queen’s anewer, Mr. Hunter 
By way of contolation (seys an English paper) to those who at | writes to Mr. Adams: “This communication, conveying to 
the approaching election are doomed to go to the wall, we! the government and people of the U. 8. such emphatic and 


em 
may state that the first time Lord Palmerston put up for a anifestation friendshi fi 
por in Parliament rue 1806, at Horsham. He received cne paeriyeh kindred ain rented, ry sympa’ from a 








Appointments. 


The offices of Comptroller of the Exchequer snd Chairman of 
the Board of Audit are to be amalgemated. Lord Monteagle will 
retire from the Exchequer with a pension of £500 a year, and 
thus an annual saving of £1.50 will be effected.— Miss Mary Las- 
celles, daughter of y Caroline Lascelles, will succeed her 
sister as Maid of Honour to H M. 


army. 
The last accounts from Bhootan state that HM. 55th, after 
seueg Hevea returned to the plains. It is said that we 








with deep sensibility and | shall hear no more of fighting. —The first detachment of the 
vote | The Princess Helena completed her nineteenth grateful appreciation, You will be so good es to make this Bengal Horse Ariiiery oon" onal ated with the , 
birthday on the 25th May. In the afternoon girls of the | known to the British government, by leaving with Earl Rus-| bas arrived from India at Woolw The Army and Navy 
ueen’s School, were entertained with tea under | 561) a copy of this despatch.” Gazette says well, on this subject: Those officers of the old 
trees in front of Balmoral Castle, and afterwards played and R. A., who are as yet sus and jealous of amalgamation, 
danced on the grass. We learn from Rome that exce will, in welcoming their brother officers, forget their doubts 
vations in progress at Ostia have uncovered a remarkable REPORTED DEFEAT OF THE RUSSIANS IN as to the wisdom of the measure, and will only remember that 
fresco, representing a ship taking a on board. The va- KHOKAND 
rivus e in that ion are designated by w 


the Be: Artillery was originally formed mainly from five 
" com of R. A, sent out to India in 1756; thus recalling 
A telegraphic report dated from Tiflis, the capital of| the that these two splendid regiments, now one, epran; 
gives an account of a Russian defeat by the Turco- | from the same source, and are now again united to serve thelt 
mans, the details of which are so suspicious that we incline to Queen and country— Ubique, quo fas et gloria ducunt.—Gene- 
think that, althougbt a check is probable, a great defeat is very | ry) Dix, U.8.A., bas just been 10 Canada. He was received 
unlikely. A victorious Russian army of from 40,000 to 50,000 | with much courtesy and respect by the Governor-General and 
strong is represented as sustaining a defeat from a Turcoman | g}) the authorities ——-Lieut. Col. Greathed is succeeded, as 
force, the number of which is not given, with a loss of 4,000} assist. Military Secretary, to H.R.-H. the Field Marshal Com- 
killed and the T loss not exceeding one- | manding-in-Chief, by Col. E. Beaumont Johnson, of the Royal 
(Bengal) Artil., a distinguished and accomplished member of 
his profession, who has close aes acquaintance with the 
Ind =" which will within his province at the 
Horse Guards. 


persons 
written scrolls g the particular function of each per- 
former in the task, An ill natured Frenchman 
nicknamed the Senate “ Les invalides de |’esprit.” A 
co t of a London contemporary says,“ I heard some 
ts a man and his wife were alone in a compart- 
ment of a railway carriege when a collision occurred, that they 
were ey and tbat the man immediately struck his wife a 
blow in the with a view of compensation for the injury 
through the ‘ collision.’”. A John Bull conversing wi' 
an Indian asked him if he knew the sun never sets on the 
aeen’s dominions. “ No,” said the Indian. “ Do you know 
reason why?” asked John. “Because God is afraid to 
trust an Englishman in the dark,” was the dusky savage’s re- 
} Dresses without sleeves are the style in 














fourth part of that number. The object of the Russian com- 
mander is described as being the capture and occupation of the 
town of Tachkand, and for this purpose he comes before a 
lace called Tchimkett, not far from it. This place, however, 
tinds fortified with fifty pieces of ontines, and he, most 
probably in possession of a battery train and rifled cannon, 
does not attempt to attack it, but prefers fighting a battle with 
the Emir of Khokand, and this with the result just mentioned. 
The Emir is described as having “a highly-efficient army of 
150000 men.” If he has, wecan only say that it is the only 
efficient Turcoman army of that or of any other strength on 
mgt, US me aie beep easter ont tofed such 
a force in a very poor country, it would not be an army, but 
345 AD ea ge 
, gave £24 for it, and ules manauvre a 5,000 men in presence of a t) 
describing the exciting struggle be bad with one, still less to defeat a Russian army’ of from 40,000 to 

the brute. A letter from Darmstad 


50,000. 

says :—" The Grand Duke was invested the| ‘The author of the report has been drawing largely on his Dart 

zie imagination. But it is really a matier of the lenat possible | cr™erom from the Pacific: Grigun, 5, and Dart, & 

deration to us whether the Russians in Turkistan are de- | Coast of America. 
feated or victorious. In that wild couatry they are divided | that orders will be sent out by an early mail for the retura to 
— pod Taedian eg pwd — and reel impss- | England from the West Indies of the Peterel, 11, and of the 
je to an army, while, if chance ever brought them to our : Devastation 

bendene, we could nhect theat With a larger and a better one, Se, 6; and from the Pacific of the » 6. 


—they fer away from their base of operations, and we close peror French bi govern 
to ours, Our own belief is that the Russians have no more ee ae grey S the —_ of 


notion of assailing our Indian possessions than they have of 
— es Col Our opinion is that the Vesses ond WA send bis owe 0 Se reviewed te tee Frecnct 


Wales at Plymouth, in the course of a few weeks. 
nearer they are to us in India thy better, for they must prove | international courtesy is agreeable and may be useful. We 
far more profitable and agreeable neighbours than the semi- hope some American shipa may be present.—— An experimen- 
barbarous, inhospitable, and fanatical inhabitants of Turkis- | ¢,) squadron, comprising the wooden frigates Octavia, 39. 
tan. We had thought there had been an end of idle fears} sance, 39, and Arethusa, 85, will assemble shortly at Ports- 
about Russian invasion, after Russia was exhausted ten years | mouth, under the command of Capt. Cochrane, C.B., as Com- 
og by a two years’ waron its own territory —Heaminer,| modore, There ships are sp cially adapted for experimental 

ne 1%. purposes, being of the same size and o' like engine power, all 
baving su rface condensors, and the nes are by different 
makers. The experiments will be le to discover which 
engine combines the greatest amount of efficiency with the 
least consumption of fuel. A variety of evolutions will be 
gone through, it is stated, and every possible care taken to 
test the various engines in every way——The Medea, 16, 
from the West Indies, has arrived at Portsmouth, to be paid 
off; the Antelope, 3, from the coast of Africa, at Plymouth. 
Lieut. Allingham, who commissioned the A at Wool- 
wich in 1861, died at sea on the 11th of May. had heen 
employed nearly nine years on the West Coast——The Cruwi- 
ser, 17, is to be brought forward for sea service—-—The 
marriage, and was born in 1821. From his birth he had suf-| Plover. 
fered from the sad affliction of blindness. He was not mar- 
ried, and 0. ing to his death, Lord Robert Cecil, M.P. for 
Stamford, becomes heir upparent to the Marquisate. 





bs 
‘aris, and as far as we can explain without bodies too ; 
the next thing they will be without skirts. 
The sale of Jules Gérard’s guns, hunting knives, &c., at the 
Hotel Drount, has been a serious disappointment to his aged 
mother. The firearms only fetched their value. The only 
article which was anxious! for was the skin of a lion, 
which he killed on the 80:h of January, 1850, in the Sequia 
The of an immense shop on the Boule- 


Wan-Orrice, Joxs 9.—RI Regt of H G :JThe Marquis of Worces- 
ter to be Cor, v Westcar, pro. 16th Ft: staff Aseist Surg Keir to 
be Assist Surg, v Saunders, who res. 63d: En Taubman to be Lt, 
v Beere, who ret; Gent Cadet J Myres Jackson to be En. 100th: 
Lt. Lyon to be Capt, v Sir Adolphus Slade, who ret; Lt Kerste- 
man to be Capt. vy Moorsom, who ret; Ens Fox and Hart to be 
1% LS SS Gece Villiers and Downes to be 


Navy. 


Tar Homewarp Bounp —The following ships are now on 
and Zuryalus, 











if one may 8o phrase it, for the Atlantic cable, the Cork Hra- 
miner says that, “after a very careful survey and examination 
of the live of coast, the committee selected Foi]/hamarrum 
Sepentee Bray Head, at the extreme western end of Valen- 
tia Island.” —M. Berryer is about to sell the Angerville 
estate, which he purchased forty years ago, and where are 
buried his father, mother, wife and brother, General Berryer. 
The chateau alone is valued at five or six hundred thousand 
francs. It was built by Jacques Cour, and inhabited by 
Henri IV. and Louis XIV., as well as the Grand Condé.——- 
It is stated that Mr. Oox, M.P., has commenced an action for 
libel against Punch. Lord Palmerston has been unani- 
mously re-elected Master of the Trinity-house for the ensuing 
qo The farmers in Devonshire wili sustain heavy 
osees this by the almost total failure of the apple crop. 
soutlbrxes the other day amonuied to 53 000(--——~—-The 
snuff-boxes the other day amounted to ; he] Viscount CRANBOURNE.—The unexpected death of Vis- 
Swiss Federal Council offers a prize of 20 000f. for the best | count Cranbourne bas placed the family of the Marquis of 
model of a breach-loading firearm.————The tercentenary | Salisbury in mourning. On the 13th ult., Lord Cranbourne 
of Highgate School, founded by Sir Roger Cholmeley, Lord | was, to all appearance, in his usual health, and early next 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in the reign of Edward VI.,| morning he complained of nothing more than a slight iiiness 
aud who retired into privacy at his country residence} When medical advice was obtained, it was found that his 
near Highgate soon afier the accession of Queen 
Mary, was celebrated on Thursday, the 8th ult. 
Since we saw in the Livre des Etrangers, at Montanvert, the 
record of a traveller who had “Jost the greater part of his 
way” from Chamouni, we have met with nothing more 
droll of its kind than this bit of naval news, extracted from 
the columns ofa London contemporary; “During the time 
the Miranda bas been in coumminon he has been ep 
chic fly in surveying duties in the Antarctic and South fic 
“ceaus for a period of between four and five years, during 
which time she has sailed and cruised over between, 100.000 and 
200,000 miles.” ‘The italics are vurs,— We rejoice to 
learn that Mr. Frederick W. Seward has sufficiently recovered 
from the terrible effects of the attack upon him, on the 14th of 
April, to leave hischamt«r and take a carriage drive ——The 
U. 8. Government is sel'ing great numbers of mules, at Wash- 
ington. A contemporary, remarking upon “ Our Mutual 
Friend” and “ Armadale,” speaks as follows :—* Dickens is 
becoming savagely stern as be grows old, pay because 
the world will ye better in spite of all his efforts to im- 
it. Wilkie Collins ts not so stern as bis friend, perhaps 
or the reason that he is much the you man. Years may 
improve wine, bat the milk of human kindness hy! turn sour 
indeed.” The Cricketers of the St. George’s C) 
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Commons this year, but the Admiralty’ propose to have the 
subject carefully examiped, with a view to next year. 
There bas been talk about the marvellous efficiency of a new 
torpedo machine, tried at Toulon. By official accounts, how- 
ever, the success is not of such kind as to put the new electri- 
cal and infernal a at the head of these destructive in- 
ventions. The U. 8, Navy bas sustained a severe loss in 
the death of Rear-Admiral Dupont, an old and distinguished 
officer. He served ia the war of 1812. In the late civil war 
he acquired great credit by the capture of Port Royal. 
Avreqwems = Copies: M. Connolly addl to Fisgard, for 
Pallas; Reginald Macdonald to Arethus: ; 4 K. Barnard to Cun- 
stance ; ~ Ay Octaria ; Shortt to for in 
Favour 'te; Aplin to Gladiator ; Bedford, Superint«ndent of Charts 
at Admiralty, to post under Board of Trade lately held by Krar- 
Admi Buliven, ret from il) health ——Commanders :—Jardine to 
Constance ; Molesworth Jackson to Octavia ; Adeane to Arethusa ; 


Cator to Plican , v Comber, inv ; Nelson, late of the Galates, 
mand Ranger, vy Gordon, inv; JO Evans 





Tue Bisnor or Cagster.—The [ishop of Chester died, 
at the Episcopal palace in his diocese, on the 15th ult. The 
deceased prelate was the son of Mr. John Graham, of Durham. 
He was born in 1794; was ap ted prebendary of Lincola 
in 1834, and made Clerk the Closet in 1849. He was 
formerly rector of Willingham, in Cambridgeshire, and also 
Chaplain to the late Prince Consort. He was consecrated in 
1848. He was patron of forty-seven livings : the annual value 
of the see of Chester is about £4500. He was a Liberal in 











day, at Hoboken, between ne Phil» delphians and the New 
Yorkers, and was won in splendid style by the latter. 








title of M.D, at Edinburgh in 1908, and was chosen a Fellow 


SYMPATHY WELL EXPRESSED. of the Royal College of Physicians in 1812; he was also a 


The London of the 15th ult. ish the official cor- 
of the “British eat 





mastert:—B. Gideon Formidable; Bullen to Octewa ; 
death of Mr. Lincola. On the 28th of April, before the in which he was one of the medical anthorities, being ay _ * = to - = e addi, to 
dresses had been jn Parliament, Earl Russell wrote for many years Examiner Siwy yan ta Bad ee vod .  Giacke nd W. Silver to Are 
Bir Frederick Bruce as follows: Vieux Wr Srenel qutlnanecs septa ordinary to | thues, sie - 
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= omitted, since first-class engravings cannot reasonably be ex-| also im the eighteenth when the method of 

jing New Publications. pected, in a book that is sold for fifty cents. The wood-cut | 0% ivory became more genera, although it is ahd to beeo tase 
r The second of their series of “Companion Poets for the} on title- sensesenta. wo péauiaas ecu .q.| first used in the time of James II. Miniatures of the eigh- 
ca the title-page represents, we presume, the country resid-| esnth century abound ; indeed, the Exhibitio : 

‘the People” has jurt been pudlished by Messrs. Ticknor and | ence of Tennyson, on the Isle of Wight. dans with os eotnns the study of the Se ave. 

Fields. It is called Sungs for All Seasons,and isa volume! Qur remarks upon this theme have already extended to a| though, of course, those who look at them as mere poritaits 

of selections from the poetical works of Tennyson. We can-| greater length than we intended; yet we cannot take leave of person’ more or less concerned in the history of the 
~s not, however, give it a cordial welcome. The title is & mis-| of the subject without improving ® suitable opportunity to| Tree "i tnd endless interest in searching through the cases. 
any omer, and the selections bave been ivjadiciously made. The | quote one of the best of the Laureate’s shorter pieces, which | which is both too bulky ‘al Clonee ot ee 
— tille is a misnomer, because oaly a few of the pieces contained | is also one of the noblest strains of poetry and eloquence in| tainly to be produced in a form, unless the Lords of 
egt. in the volume are, correctly speaking, “songs ;” and the se-| the English language. Its proud asserti.n of man’s right to| H. M. Privy Council on Ed see fit to order the names 
eon, jections iaave been injudic’ously made, becaype they do not] that liberty which alone authorizes human institutions and | $nd dates to be appended to the miniatures; as, indeed, they 
ihe adequately represent the great poet. Tennyson is not a song- | makes life honourable, may well be |.eeded, now and here, | cating the public. Babi Useful as ® means of edu- 
od, writer, and to present him as such is, in the first place, to/in America as well as in that Britain which it so grandly de-} The Exhibition contains miniatures down to the present 
= offend the knowledge and the taste of those who have deeply | scribes. ~~ eke = prem gen —eroe the eat works of 
dia, studied his writings, and, in the second place, to put him in a Tees: = why, though ill at ease, f ’ those of the seventeenth, and some 

is region 1 subsi ew of the eighteenth. It is therefore 
false light before the multitude of superficial readers. This Whose epirite falter in the tist for the stadyrof the of the at'of miskaive paietne 
were iy ea —— but ~ preseat rapa a 4+ And for the purple seas ? = ly : uy visitor of iT tebe ¢ the trouble to, trae for him- 
avtep further. It not on'y dresses up great rin It fe the land thet free tm. 6 ear practice of miniature in some e specimens 
+; the trivial guise of a writer of songs: it also makes him a bid- That ‘cober-oulted Freedom chose ; phy dn ae Sh the Brite va wet yy oe 
and der for popularity, on the score of namb/-pambyism. Those nea, EN Serene = e, observed that Holbein and Hilliard completely followed be 
who are familiar with Tennyson will understand this, when man may epenk the thing he will: style and method of the miniaturists who ornamented books 
we add that it comprises, amung upwards of fifty short poems, A land of settled government and manuscripts in distemper, body colour, and gold, with in- 
“Bide ln the Bigh Hall Garden” = Go Not, apy Dy tnt oneal i Soever wfc it ca hata St pane 
a o<¢ ere Freedom slow jens do ’ O) 

6 Tee ~ Pain ee of wre Wao Skipping From precedent to pecentens : “a . > L are much fae in colour and they are aoe ieieed 
ner Rope, “The Ringlet.” saying that these are y largeness of style and dignity which distinguish the 
we the worst poems that Tennyson has written, we do but be oy oe en more bed, life-size portraits of tases grant palotae The small circular 
= express the almost universal judgment of his cul The strength of come ‘iffunve thought a soy ge a aos Sey ‘Quen kh ee oe ot 
~ tured and critical readers. Why, then, are they here? Hath time and space to work aud spread. good, and Francis by L. Penni, with another of yous 
old Is this justice, either to the poet or to the people? Bat Should banded unions persecute king, ascribed to F. Clouet, should be noticed as examples of 
on, the eccentric editor of this collection—whose name, bap- Opinion, and induce a time, an Painting in miniat 
bts pily, is unknown to us—has nt contented himself with thus Whea slagie thought is civil crime, to use of Ivory a8 a ground enables the miniature peinter 
hat And individual freedom mute ; give the utmost delicacy of complexion, and at the same 
ive embalming the well known failures of a great artist. He has time a be utiful depth and richness of tone. art was 
ing rooted up one of Tennyson's earliest poems, which is remark- Though Power should make, from land to land, brought to its high: st pitch of beauty by painters like Sir W 
:D able for nothing but its silliness, and has extracted therefrom Tocugn cary cpmmal of ae bes pep tn Sir C. Ross, and wr. Thorburn, all of whom painted 
wi the following verses : Should almost choke with golden sand— one by Mr Thorburn” whlch’ Genvvas pect pon] ne 
ne- My life is full of weary days, utess of Chesterfield and Lady Evelyn § = 
| Ba: good thnes have nut kept aloof, to nr ea ey length portraits, in a garden. In Xhis, which ne sted 
~ Nor wande ed into other ways Loli some iwonty we see the art at its highest point. 
ine x, nddekadon Ae ns The palms aud temples of the South! Since thén it has untortunately been declining, chiefly because 
yal We add, with regret and wonder, that this grand lyric finds — pe y - the photograph colowed by miniature 
of And now shake bands across the brink . eddestie befo — with public, su ed the true 
he Of that deep grave to which | go; no place in the queer @ hesore Us. mineere, it sh be so is very much to be regretied, 
he Shake hands once more: I shall not sink — as no painted can for 8 moment be compared wi 

So far, far down, but I shall kuow BOOKS RECEIVED. & miniature from the life by any of the great painters, and we 
Thy voice, and answer from b. low. Sisatnenere, or Wveasnt We Wik’ etre What A 28 Renee. cannot help thinking that one great result of this Exhibition 
i Immediately after these, also—in regard to which we need By Quida” J. #. sett end Co. —Life and Public Ser- vag be wine bender Spry ween pr on Leow. om | 
Lt, only to remark that they are in the manner of the vast | pce of Abratem Lincell |B independence. A a Bm this most interesting collection. — London Heview, June 10. 
read class of — and puoy a oe are — un- hem Lincoln. By Coaries Sumner Ticknor end Pilla Lite of 
be worthy of Tennyson's magnificent geaius—the editor has | o' n Jacob Astor By James rartoa. American News Co.—— REVIVAL OF “ MEDEA.” 
- Idiers’ Letters, from Camp, Battle-Field and Prison. Fdited b; 
be printed the subjoined staozs, apparently a rough stady of ha Pot "Paso end Hintin - a The Lincoio Memori To enter into a detailed analysis of the music of “ Medea” 
the subject of that beautiful ani toachiag lyric, which occurs a — of the arene Been. i i = would - up far mane .— can be allotted to a single 
” : —_— on version 0 6 man Empire. 
ia “Tee Prince,” commencing “ Home they brought her |PO° >. Merivale. DA ond Cee los Mackie. —_— Regd > — all fo pesass . a gael 
on warrior dead : pote Bp Anthony Trollope ie canta A Novel. wre. That so poot.s production as the Italian “ Medea” of 
=, they t him, sisia with 4 y Annie Thomas, N 5 of. atl the Bavarian Mayr, composed in 1812, should have superseded 
8; They brought him home at even-fall : Death. A Novel os. 4and 5 of * Railway Library.” Loring. oo tres & the French “Medea” of the Floren- 
Vm All alone she sits and bears Denon and Maks. | A Cantae, By Rev. J. W. Cummings, | i. Cherublal, composed in 1797, and have held the stage’?. 
‘et ¥ this exnp'9 aT D.D. Printed by M. B. Brown and Co. pea ay cn ) ve pe stage fue 
to gut oats naw Bye. we al hameaediadanetiaes oe otaaaelk which aloes i 
The 8 "d ‘nf o field, “ ” cao 
he The boy brs nto leap nd be Poe eee oe oe Me Kidder nfuusic by Mrs. |find precedents in the history of the musical art. It affords an 
seer cede Suse tet tae Ba ar Mung Kav nad overage Sr ae oe ok 
upon eld,— ” 4 ‘ were a 
-" “© bush, my joy, wy sorrow!” Home.” Words ane Masis ty ¢. @- Bunting « Waters. | pointed to exact, aes been slurred over = of ogy leper. 
ce. established “ 
od Can anything be imagined, more bald and tame, in com- Hine Arts. with which the last half-century has been familiar; and yet, 
Te parison with that other lyric, so wondrously pathetic! We illustrious as is her name, who, now that she has gone, re- 
a cannot forbear to reprint it, that the reader may compare EXHIBITION OF PORTRAIT MINIATURES. a, of, would care to remember, « single bar of the 
thy ‘ opera not, it . bave sun, 
m- them, on this page : Those who remember the very paeentng collection of old music of Cherubini, which, according to M. Fé'is and Shere, 
is Home they brought her warrior, dead : portrait miniatures brought her for the first time in the laid the seeds of a it that rubbed the Thea. 
=. She ner swooned nor uttered ery: special Exhibition at South Kensington in 1862, will be pre-| ir. Feydeau of the services of the woed Madame Scio: but 
al All her maidens, watching, said, pared to enjoy the far more extensive and complete collection | 5. on ie > Meh eT ; but 
all “ Bhe must weep, or she will die.” which hes grows out of that of '62, now to be seen at the | yr hPey _— * Fie Ne neste to whom 
nt Musenm. miviatures here exhibited amount to upwards| ydile, Tie jens aines Me. Le wo. No performance of 
ch Then her | praised Lim, soft and low, ot 8,090, while about 900 only were collected in the former j - Lumley first intrduced ber to the 
Called him worthy to be loved ; 1 , ev 1 pum English public in 1858, has so emphatically stamped her a 
e Exhibition ; but even this ber does not represent wine 
" Traces Stuns and Sotheet tie; = anything like ail the wealth of art in this elegant form, which | $Te#t snd genuine artist. | Her Medes must take « higher rank 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. " . tuan her Fidelio, inasmuch as it belongs to sublime tragedy ; 
to lies scattered throughout the libraries and cabinet of the many y5 
r while the music of Cherubini, still more trying and difficult 
6, Stole amaiden from her place, old families of this couotry,in which miniature painting seems than that of Beethoven uires Suill 
id btly to the warrior stept, to have found especial favour. Lnodeed, there are several well- ve ical es ‘a ——— ter te it, aud 
h. Took the face cloth trom the face; koown miniatures which are not exhibited on this occasion ; oa age I pew M wg . vi to 
l- Yet she neither moved nor wept. the collection, however, suffices amply to show the history of prac edes"—peshaps the lat 
- the art from the time of Henry VIIL, and we may see here act in opera, ancient or modern—exhibits le. Tietjens no 
: Rose a nurse of ninety years, : | less a8 @ consummate tragedian than as a consummate vo- 
i ; perhaps, the very miniatures of his successive wives, which he 
Set his child upon ber knee,— . calist in the school which she belongs. Each gesa- 
e Like summer-tempest came ber tears,— wore round his neck, that Holbein painted for him. Here ave | ture hes its meaning, each accent tells. But in almost 
; * Sweet, my child, I live for thee.” Gators. of ane wt — “ae ee a other respect San of “ Medea” at her Majesty 
4 The present collection contain: this poem, and contains several | did not discover, if there. *| Theatre is excellent. The Jason of Herr Gunz, the Diree of 
- others which are worthy companions for a lyric eo perfect, and| _ Here, too, are ot Essex, which, perbaps, Queen | M#* Laura Harris, the Neris of Madile. Sinico, and, above all, 
¥ Elizabeth hid in the lace of ber gorgeous ruff, and of the great | ‘2@ Creon of Mr. Bantley, are tho: ly efficient. The or- 
4 so chareeeristic of its author. We can bat regret that the | > \zanet Bi whieh che mag have glean ts bes feesutnen chesira and chorus are nothing less than splendid ; and the 
i editor's taste did not always guide him to select as judiciously, _ is always painted @ very handsome, fair man; Raleigh, utmost credit is due to Sigaor Arditi, not only tor the efficient 
* from such a golden treasury ofbeauty. This little book will, we | when gay, is seen with a fine oval face and black bair, with « ee did fn aged mag gy so wl pow sete _ 
a dare say, find its way to many thousands of readers, to whom rich complexion and strikingly handsome ; when old, we see tae ii > , > 
2 , i ‘a him white, and worn out in spirit. These are chiefly by Hol- musician-like manner in which he bas set the spoken dialogue 
; the genius of Tennyson is yet o Will it impel them bein, Hilliard, and J. Oliver, and painted on circul y of | (4" indiepensable element at the Opéra Comique) to accom- 
to seek a yet deeper and wider acquaintance with the greatest card, ia opaque water coleur, with bright blue nd panied recitative. Mr. Telbin, too, has supplied sume appro- 
poet of this age? We hope so. Yet, whea we reflect upon| and the dresses touched with gold, all very minutely fivished. | Priate Sceuery, and the ones is allogetber well pat upon the 
stage. That “ Medea” will, like “ Fidelio,” take a per.wanent 
or the poems which it leaves wholly uorepresented ; that it re-| Then there are miniatures of Mary (bloody ), and , 6 T 
. .° several of Mary Stuart, Robert Dudley, Earl yaneis | San. i= the.repertery of her Majesty» Toon, we 
2 prints such dogg: rel as“ The Owl,” and gives no line from Drake, Lord B Duke of Richmond, son ot Henry VIIL certain; and with this conviction we bope shortly to find an 
r either “Lock-ley Hall,” or “ The Voyage,” or “Tue Two and Lady Talboys, James Stuart, t Murray (1566); ity of speaking of it again. No unknown opera was 
‘ Voices,” or “ Ulysses ;” that it chooses “ The Ringlet,” and|one uf the finest by Bir Antonio More in oil, Francis L, by | Ve! Feceived with more sponianeous and undisputed appro- 
4 omits “In the Valley of Cauteretz;” and that it makes no Se one Seiace to Date Shands ant , oo 
‘ mention of either “The Day Dream,” the “ Lyrical Mono- + gy ey ee ae pe - i toe RUSKIN ON THE RAMPAGE. 
- logue,” “ The Lord of Barleigh,” or “The Vision of Sin,” we as among them will be found those of most of the dis-} A large part of the current number of the Art-Journal is 
a cannot think with patience of such abuse of a fair opportunity men of the time—Cromwell ani his mother ;| taken up by an elaborate notice of the Royal Academy pic- 
Q for widening the influence and the fame of a true poet, and Cromwell, his son, and Mrs Claypole, lreton, Fairfax, cated cine Cites ost eoReitens; Sat we haze aise pagsenae 0 
: increasing the happiness of numberiess readers. Yet we will | Si" J. Suckling, Waller, Wren, Hampden, Sidney, Lord W.| more general and permanent interest. Mr. Ruskio, in his 
> Raseell and Lady Rachel, Selden, and many otbers. “ Costus of Aglaia, makes a furious onslaugut on Rembrendt, 
. pot be blind to whatever is good in the selection thus made.| [np the ministares of this period there is noticeable a great| whom, if we do not misunderstand his somewhat unsteady 
> We do not think that the volume fairly represents Tonnyson : Sopeneement te the vse of transparent colour, and in those | and coenas Ove. Sees of being “distinct of men in 
> bat i does him partial justice, and, in so far, enables us to|>y 5. Cooper, Jobn Hoskins, and Peter Oliver, the son of| an o:iginal Sin; elect for the initial letter of a Lie; the first 
“ commend it to oar readers —The illustrations, by the wa: lense, Restadl pelating, brought to pesfection ty Leonard | eppeeat cons an unknown plague; a Root of bit 
; ra 'Y+| Limousiu in France, was also introduced with much advan- Cie Aa OE os My me | 
; of which there are thirteen, are poor, though the originals | tage; Jean Petitot in England, and many of the best minis- ” _Furtbermore, we tbat “it was the 
are by artists. In truth, they should have been | tures of the seventeenth century, are in enamel, as they were! aim of to paint the foulest things he could see—by 
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‘rushligbt.” This image of a rush] sets Mr. Ruskin off on | which were satisfactorily answered, and two ladies present stat- 

@ most Ti tones chen of inoeiiowet tallow candles, in| ed that they used the invention in edveational establishmen 

Waich a great deal is made Of such words as “ guttering,” | with very great euccess. 

“ sputtering,” “ ill-smelling,” “ .”’ “lurid warmth of fun- ——. 
wick, and crip of stalactitic grease.” That all this is! Guxs Wrraour Breecites—On Saturday week last, in 
larly picturesque—that it shows @ wonderful power, not | the presence of a select circle of savans, mili and civil, a 


over language, but over the feelings, as distinct from the | geries of ——— Dmg Bar Sete Fes 
intellect-—canaot be denied; but what does it teach? In successful experiments was made with « fielu-p 


possessing no breech at all! It appears that the elastic na- 
what respect can it be regarded as criticism? Rembrandt, | ture of atmospheric air is made to act, as it were, as a breech. 
mo doubt, in common with most Dutch artists, was heavy | Tye principle of the propulsion effected under such singular 
‘and wensual, lacking the ideality and spiritual grace which | circums ances is accounted for by the fact—well known to 
‘Were the glory of the Italian schools in their best days; but/ those who study the theoty of projectiles by means of explo- 
ould not this have beeu said in some way which should | sive gases—that a very slight resistance to that explosion will 
Yeally expound the difference by a ) of critical analy- | produce an inordinate amount of counter pressure on the part 
sis? and would not such an exposition, if it only occupied &/ of the projective power. This may be illustrated by firing a 
columo, be worth any amount of hysterical raving about “ ori- | smal cone of gunpowder on the top of a bandbox, which— 
nal sins,” “ unknown plagues, “first-born worms,” and / —that is, the powder—as every one knows, will be consumed 
low candles? Mr. Ruskin admits that in technical power | noiselessly and without power. But if on that cone be placed 
Rembrandt was great ; and the critic would have dome some | 4 common sheet of note-paper, the powder when fired will not 
service to art if he had shown, sanely and soberly, how this | only blow the sheet into the air, but will shatter the top of 
technical power was a rendered iaeffective, or half-| the box on which it lies. These propositions are to be borne 
€ffective, by the want of b qualities. Some hints of such | jn mind in considering the experimeats and their results. On 
guidance are indeed to be found in this srticle, but they are | Saturday week, then, the “gua,” if such it may be termed, 
constantly obscured by Mr. Ruskin’s excess of words, and by) with which these experiments were to be tried, presented the 
his tendency to mistake antipathies for reasons. When he| appearance of, and, indeed, simply was, a tube of iron about 
comes to technicalities, he writes with more restraint; but | four feet long, evenly bored throughout, of a calibre capable 
we must here leave his conclusions to be discussed by the ar- | of edultting 6 one-pound shot, being composed of a corres- 
we ae ponding by sw see Drage and a i ~~ cightly, - 
creased ig t ness for about one-third of its length. 

TS MUM OP TER FUTURES. tube—for it is literally nothing more—was placed upon a heap 
Wagner continues to lord it in Munich, where 7ristan und | vf sand- and was “laid” for aim by the very obvious pro- 
Isolde has passed through many rehearsals. Patronised by | cess of looking through it as if it were a telescope! It was 
the King, who allows the em almost regal supremacy, | then loaded by simply inserting a hardful of gun-cotton, which 
Richard Wagner has invited all his friends who are “ initia- | was placed, without any ramming, so that it lay at the thicker 
ted imto my art” at the State expense; and to these he pro-| end of the tube, but short of that end by about eight or nine 
eises “all that is most elevated and most profound in art.” | inches. The ball was then inserted at the other end, and 
The tone of his authority reminds one of Wolsey and Riche- | rammed slightly home by a wad. Another wad was then 
teu in toeir palmiest days. Meanwhile the judgment of such | added at the end, but so that it did not approach the 
spectators whe are not “ initiated” into the music of the fu- | gun-cotton by about six inches. Oae would suppose on firing 
ture declares that Wagner has followed in the forthcoming | ‘he cotton, which, be it remembered, is considerably more 
opera his usual course—that of suy: ing all melody ‘and powerful than gunpowder, that as the wad at the latter end of 
adap ing to the words of the text a atory style of music | the tube w apparently offer much less resistance than the 
| by b jes and instrumentation in accordance | ball and the wad together at the other, the former would be 
with the oparit of the situation. Groans, sighs, and instru. | blown away, and the cotton expend all its force in that direc- 
mental puffing accompany the singers from the orchestra, as| tion. No such thing. The air between the cotton, where its 
& most senseless libretto may demand. The expenses of the | explosion commences, and the wad acts as an elastic breech ; 
roduction up to the present time have reached 10,000f. | the resistance is aroused in the opposite quarter, and though 
be4,000.)—Court Journal, ditto. the wad is blown out at the stern, the ball is propelled at the 
‘ mouth with all the force of any other piece of artillery. Oo 
Saturday week the gun was fired py a train, and the shot was 
TEACHING BY MACHINERY. propelled through many inches of deal planking at a distance 

A very ingenious mechanical contrivance for aiding the 


of about — yards ! — seems sin , lar enough, but 
: A here are other anomalous features attending the iovention 
ordinary educational process in the acquisition of languages, " 
Soasle, wrtbenetle, &e., wasexhibited om the 7th at Menrs-W ” | Worth recording. _ Ove is, that there is little to ~\+~ AL 
and R. Chambers's London establishment in Paternoster-row, | °&2 examine! afier each shot, the gun was found lying about 
in the presence of Mr. 8. Morley and several ladies and gen’ | *® inch oF an inch and a-h-If behind its original position, but 
tlemen interested in the work of education. The Patent | **'! it had moved there quite tranquilly, taking all its respou- 
Metabslical Machine is the name which Mr. Alfred Long, the | *Dility on iteelt, wad not interfering at all with, surrounding 
inventor, bas given to this very simple but apparently very pe ny = = yu A-3 hh wae ae 
efficient piece of mechanism, and in the explanatory lecture be ~4 ed oa 4 at be held in — daring - > 
= he introduced it to his audience he describes it tee with pe : ety! But another anomaly connected 
The machine is constructed so as to t tothe eye an — oenetinss. spate .° Rouen 
on een Saas ae A tnd me Poa A Sorree or Lions —In the adult state there exist four 
| ere of the works or the bars which have been previ- times as many lionesses as lions, although in youth the balance 
ous! woe and arranged according to a certain fornul of the sexes is pretty nearly equal. The disturbance of the 
oak toon written & the faces oe: he little cubes. The equilibrium may be attributed to the furious baitles between 
liar Newnan ag the apparatus is @ contrivance which the males; at the close of which, one of the rivals is almost 
a the faces iaaien ieee presenting themeelves in always left for dead, sometimes both, In fact, the most 
P ular succession. An lar etn vy *~ secured, a | *Micient exterminators of lions are the lionesses, These 
different variation of the works on the bars peceenerily results | ‘edies are fond of holding svirées, at which every gentleman 
from each revvlution on the machine onitsaxis. A complete — > ones . fight oe oe ~“ h A nibs 
sentence appears at the windows on each occasion, and all the | SUTV'VOr to enjoy the honours of the evening in uadistur 
rest of the words or the bars is excluded from sight. The tranquillity. The invitation given is a passionate roar, which at- 
working of the machine exemplifies the process whereby | 8c all the lions in the neighbourhood. Their assemblies are 
childres, taken abroad, reproduce foreign sentences in idle, sometimer even held by day. While following some footprints, 
matic frm, }t shows that the intellect works mechanically | *t #00ut a wat Nees yo a ey or to 
in the colloquial aitainment of foreign languages; particularly | COOr tte ‘i » f 3 eget on 
in relation to the idiomatic arrangement of the words. The | \e?!Y caught sight of two magnificent lionesses and three 
machine was devised to illustrate the method set forth in | 008, one of whom was monstrous. This last followed one of 
Mr. Prendergast’s work on the * Mastery of Languages.” The the lionesses step by step, keeping his weaker rival at a 
beginner commits to memory two foreign sentences very per- | "esPectful distance; these manifested their impotent rage by 
fectly. The English translations are inserted into the| ®t, saappish, subdued —. The happy sultan swept 
ine, and whenever it revolves a different variation of the et he ogy nee ¢ — mene ye nary Aina he 
words appears at the windows. The system requires that the |J°Y his conquest, eames Was conmdering wasther he 
learner shall go on translating these variations until he shall might not veature to disturb the party, and was trying to get 
have obtained the “mastery” of them. Then he may under- | °°*er to the amorous couple, when, to his astonishment, he 
take another sentence; but he must recapitulate them in every perceives a little further off foar other lions, from two or three 
lesson in order to prevent their escaping from his memory. years of age, who, doubtiog their own strength, kept their 
Tue exclusion from sight of all words except those wiih distance from the lionesses, not ist eee nearer. He 
which the learner is actually dealing at the moment is of great | 88d the good luck to gaze  * . 1 strange tableauz vivant for 
importance, because it removes all uncertainty and obv peo pe eng mt maps BY med quarrel with the as- 
the difficulty of setainiag in the memory the latter words of a eral the Year Bow %. y and prudently retired from the spot. 
en sentence, while he is employing that faculty in recal- | ~ val 


ling the foreign words required for the os of it. A} A Famriy or Sotprers—There is residing in Chatham 
macbioe with two rows affords an additional exercise, for it| Barracks the descendant of a family of soldiers who have 
the foreign words are placed in one row, and the English in | heen serving their country uninterruptedly, and wearing the 
the other, each revolution will give an opportunity for practis- | British sateen for a period of 165 years. His great great 
ing double translation. The machine will soon recommend | grandfather served in the 5th Dragoons in the year 1701; he 
itselt w the rapidity and the economy with which it works. ht in the celebrated battle of Blenheim, in which action he 
To write out the variations of the sentences on paper would | was killed. He left two sons, George and Johu; George 
be a very tedious operation, and to make them viva voce from 
two written sentences would be perplexing and unsat , 
The aj-paratus is a sort of dumb-waiter, from which the begin- 
ner helps himself without bothering or being bothored by a 
talking one. One prominent feature of the scheme is that it 
ae Se nqres senpting to facture a sent 
in a foreigo language. © sentences must be selected from 
or else received from a native. No man, however 
learned he may be, can make an idiomatic sentence in a 
—- tongue until he knows something about it; and it is 
very irrational to attempt it. 
he apparatus is a novel application of the kaleidoscope 
rinciple, and almost realises Swift's description of the art of 
»ok-making in Laputa. The words are put into the machine, 
aod they are varied to form sentence sentence at the 
pleasure of the operator. Its adaptation to musical compusi- 
tion was aptly illustrated by Dr. Gilbert on the pianoforte. A 
number of the cubes, upon each of the sides of which was 
written « different bar, which, read , harmonised into 


@ regular theme or melody, were placed in the machine, and 



















































































the latter Admiral he was wounded and obtained his discharge. 
ts | He had three sons, all of whom entered the Royal Sa 
and Miners in 1794. See ee 16 years 
He was in 181 died in 1848. He had 
sons; the second, born in 1815, enl:sted in the 46th Regimen; 
in 1838, trom which he was discharged through ill-health, and 
a¢ schoolmaster-sergeant in 1848. The youngest son, born 
Chatbam in 1820, en’ isted for the 41st in 1835, and was trang. 
ferred to the 46th the same year. In June, 1854, he was again 
transferred to the School ot Musketry at Hythe, from which 
establishment he was discharged as a first-class sergeant ip- 
structor in 1857. Since then he has been garrison librarian and 
sergeant-majyr of the local companies of pensioners in the 
Chatham district. His talents asa drill seageant are 
ous in the appearance and precise manuver in which 
veteran soldiers perform the various exercise of the rifle when 
they are up for training, and who come individually unde 
the instructions of the peo. 

hus, then, fur a period of 165 years the family of Mr Ber. 
tram Browne have faithfully served their norentee and their 
country, and, although every inducement was held out to his 
grandfather by the Americans to remain with them, nothing 
could make him break the allegiance he owed to his King. 
This family have still continued to wear the uniform of the 
British soldier without a stain of dishonour throughout five 
generations. Mr. Browne, who is now in the very prime of 
life, tully bears out a remark of the late Lord i. that 
“Browne is a soldier-like looking fellow.” Mr. Brownes 
father in-law joined the 73c in 1799, and was discharged as, 
corporal from the 46th in 1824. Of two brothers-in-law, one 
joined the 85vu in 1819, and was discharged from the 46:h a 
colour-sergeant in 1841 ; the other joined the 36:h io 1819, and 
was discharged as sergeant-major in 1844. A brother-in-law is 
now serving in the 67th, and a son-in-law as sergeant in- 
structor in the 24th.— Zbmes. 
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PRACTICABLE Fiyrne Macuines?—A work is now pro- 
ceeding at Hoboken, N. J., under direction of the Govern. 
ment, which excites attention, from its curiosity as weil as 
scientific interest. It is the construction of a flying machine, 
which is intended to be independent of the winds for its pro- 
a ne The propelling power is gained by the rapid revo- 
ution of large spiral fans, just as a _—_ steamship is 
urged thrvugh the water by the screw. The idea is not by 
any means uew, but has many times been proposed ; though 
we do not kuow that it has been put in practice on a large 
scale. The patie ome is already exhibited in the 
form of a li tle toy, simple in construction, and of which there 
are thousands in use. The Government was induced to enter 
a field which bas hitherto been occup ed chiefly by enthusi- 
asts, through the representations of the late lamented 
O. M. Mitehell. He mounted a fan upon a vertical pole and 
experimentally determined what size of blades and what speed 
of revolution were n to raise a six-ton load, which is 
to be the weight of the pro! machine. It is 
ana built of copper with iron ribs. An engine is pl in 
the centre, with sufficient power to work a screw fan with 
twenty foot blades. There are four of these fans connected 
with the oy ei below, one above the canoe, and one at 
each end. The upper and lower fans are worked together to 
produce ap ascent, and the terminal fans are made to revolve 
logether or se ly in the same direction, or in opposite di- 
rections, for the purpose of propelling the craft horizontally. 
The officer in superintendence hopes to have bis task com- 
pleted in a month.—. ¥. Army and Navy Journal. 











An AssurD Satmon.—On Morday I fished the Dub 
again, and it was a fine, rough, dark day—a capital day 
tor the Sprouston water. But I tried the virtues of the Kate, 
Jock Scott, the Black-and-vellow, and the Drake on it, but 
failed to move a fish. I then went down to the slap in the 
cauld, at the tack of which a contumacious fish . He 
had risen once or twice to flies, but always came shy. I tried 
him deftly with the charming Kate, and he came and in- 
spected that young rson, but did not break the water. 
tried him with J t, and he just looked at it, bat it in- 
terested him less tha the other. At intervals i tried bim 
with some half dozen flies, but they would notdo, Then I 
thought, “ Let ustry him with a larger fly, the day is dark and 
rough.” Accordingly, I put up a dun-wing, and at the very 
first cast he came more boldly than be had at all; but he 
would not buckle to, so I was obliged to leave him to hisowa 
sulky and abandoned devices. He was a most rude, suspici- 
ous kind of fish—a fish devuid of that noble confidence and 


refreshing to meet with in the arid deserts of conventional- 
ism and civilisation—none of thet chivalrous sentiment about 
him that prompted the crusades and koight errantry. 1 could 
not do more than I did to provoke a combat—nailed my 
colours to the mast, displayed my sbield, I even trailed my 
coat-a-more, and | proclaimed my Kate to be the fairest and 
most captivating young person in all those p.rts: and this 
ery - sneaking salmon would not try conclusions with 
me. A low kind of fish—very! I went my weys—quite un- 
worthy of my attention! I had no doutt whatever that he 
— _— with a a in = first water that came 

jown, and a very proper too. He was very sour grapes, 
that fish—very souc !|—F’. Francis’ Fishing Tour. 


ATTEMPTED MurpEeR; AMBassaDoR'’s PRIVILEGES —The 
Paris correspondent of the Daily News says:—The conflict 
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of Lord Fordyce. Jobn Bertram (the steward) had two sons, 
Jobn and Robert. Robert joined the Royal Artillery in 1779, | local 
and was soon promoted to sergeant. Jubn joined the Edin- 
burgh Volunteers, and with others, voy the Tist Higb- 
landers, he went with this regiment to America in 1775. 
After seven years’ hard fighting and privations he returned 
——_ where “= ey In 1787 he entered the 
ppers an iners, was nted master 
Dleskemith, During the time he me 
can war he had a son, who was born on one of 





ant-mujor, and died at Madras in 1830. His sister. Miss Mutocn’s Latest Romance.—The Scotch 
varied at pleasure by turning the handle, the same arrange- of sol was born in the Royal Sappers in 1787 ; | have been getting up a joint-stock romance 
va Cpe te hay. a Bn sorry | as the same Of | she is still living. but they canno: agree as to the characters, nor the 


Mr. Samuel Morley, Mr, Prendergast, and other gentlemen 
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wed geatlemao, who might be Miss M.’s graadpapa, but 
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Ti ifaz, ad it appears that she has married a Mr. Craik, of 
jiusgow. Oaecfthe authors of the romance made bim an 


yotber writer of the romance of the day thought it would be 
pore correct to state that it was the "s son,and the 
jifficulty of the age would be got over ; but a third romancer 
pss found better material than all. I[t is a nephew he has got, 
sod he adds some remarkable incidents, which he tells thus: 
_* A few years ago a railway accident occurred very near to 
london. Mr. Craik was one the passengers, and was 
yeverely injured. Previous to this time he had been an enthusi- 
ytic admirer of Miss Muloch, who was a friend of his father’s. 
He gave her address to the railway officials, and was carried 
ber house at Hampstead. There Le had one of bis legs 
ynputate:, and he ined till coaval t under the lady's 
pot. Sbe was joined by some of his relatives in nursing and 
yaichiog over him with assiduous tenderness and care, and 
meh kindoess increased the admiration of the young man to- 
wards the fair authoress. Even afterwards he was a constant 
itor for herband. On account of some disparity of years 
Miss M. long resisted, but at length, adding another proof to 
the correctness of the sentiment of Collins, that pity. melts 
tbe soul to love,’ she reciprocated the attachment, fillnig her 
grateful admirer's cf of happiness.” Miss Muloch that was 
nigbt take a hint from this cut-and-dried narrative, and pro- 
duce her own three-volyme story, taking the incidents as 
narrated, merely beautifying and adorning them. There have 
yen Many worse themes of romance than one-legged love.— 
dourt Journal. 
Srrance Supsect FoR Parvon.—The Madrid journals 
sate that Queen Isabella has just granted a full pardon toa 
notorious bandit , named Mil-R-sles, who had been condemned, 
for numerous murders and robberies, to no less that 159 years’ 
bard labour in the convict establishment at Ceuta. No ex- 
planation is given as to the motives for this exercise of the 
ryal clemency, but the fact is certain that Mil-Reales has re- 
warned to his native village, Villarejo de Fuentes, in the pro- 
vince of Toledo, the scene of his former exploits. The b 
of the atrocities committed by this bandit would, the Madri 
journals state, filla volume. He was the chief ofa band of 
robbers in the mountains of Toledo, and lived many years on 
plunder, often murdering the persons whom he despoiled. He 
was to such an extent the terror of the country that, though 
bis crimes were known to all tbe local officials, none of them 
durst arrest him. The governor of the province having at 
last determined to establish a station of gendarmerie at Villa. 
njo de Fuentes, Mil-Reales withdrew to the mountains, and 
lived there in a kind of log house, which he and his band had 
erected. One day about twenty inhabitants of Villarejo weat 
out for a day’s shooting in the woods of the Marquis de la 
Colonia; but in the midst of their sport they were surrounded 
by the band of Mil-Reales, disarmed, bound, and taken 
prisoners to his house, where all, with the exception of six, 
were murdered. Those whu were spared paid heavy ransoms, 
and swore never to divulge what had passed. e time 
afterwards Mil. Reales captured a pons schoolmaster, who 
was going to give a lesson at Villar-de-Canas. The young 
mau's fatber having been apprised of his sor’s misfortune, 
sought out Mil- Reales, and having found him, said : “ Kill me; 
but spare my son!” Mil-Reales ordered him to kneel down, 
aud was about to shoot him, when the son ru hed forward 
and prevent-d the der. It was subsequently arranged that 
the old man should pay a high ransom for his son. With 
difficulty he the sum required and carried it to the 
andits, when he was brutally told tnat his son hai been shot 
some hours before, and the unhappy man returned home with- 
out either his son or the money intended fur his ransom. 
Many otber similar crimes were committed by the man whom 
Queen Isabella has though fit to pardon.—Galignani, 


A Coot AppropriatTion.—A dear good lady, named 
Rogers—yes, Mrs. Albert G. Rogers is the name—did come 
out here tase winter with her husband, an estimable Eoglish 
clergyman, and essay to convert the heathen by means of 
tracis. I have heard much of her pious exertions in Algiers. 
Her mission seemed to have been a double-barrelled one, for 
she was desirous of demolishing at once the arch-impostor 
Mahomet, and that wicked ol man the Pope of Rome. She 
smote the Mussulman aod the Papist hip and thigh with many 
tracts, and must have vexed Belial sorely; only she appears 
to have been in a state of dubiety as to who were the most 
wicked people in Algeirs, the Arabs, the Freach, or the small 
English commanity resident there. Between these three 
stools, however difficult the feat may seem, Mrs. Albert G. 
R gers got on worse than might have been expected, and she 
failed io a She acccrdingly shook the 
dust from off ber feet, and returned to I am the 
more incited to mentivn this benevolent lady with sentiments 
of affectionate reverence, since I find she has written a book 
called “A Winter in Algeria.” T an Eoglish gentle- 
man in Algiers was kind enough to lend me; and on | 
it | find that Mrs. Albert G. Rogers bas, amidst many dolefu 
bewailings of the buckslidivgs of ber French and English fel- 
low-Chriatians in Algiers, coully appropriated, without a word 
of acknowledgment, several pages of a called “ Yadacé,” 
which your correspondent took the liberty of writing, ten 
years ago, in Mr. Dickens’s Words, and which has 
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since been republished, with otber fame in « collected form. 
I need iy point out to good Mrs. R: the existence of 
@ commandment numbered Eight ia the ; also that 


ngs said about 
landmarks. The part of the story 
“Yadacé” from an anecdote related to me by a friend in 
Paris, under the impression that the to which it referred 
was an Algerian one, and that Mrs. cribbing from me, 
gives it as an ene S Nae manners customs ; 
whereas I have since learned Yadacé isa Persian and not an 
Arab game at all.—G. A. Sala ; letier from 

Fancy Stock.—Oo ey ane was sold at Willis’s 
Rooms @ cvliection of articles, first-rate productions in their 
way, and the result of extreme in:ustry and skill. Twelve 
sold for £6 510—that is, for an average of £542 101. each. Five 


sine, 


the most difficult character to 


as though he had done nothing else all his life. A Guards- 
man, whose fastidious 
the admiration of his 
stableman’s @lothes and pl 
well as Robson. 
ously at any evenin 
cheek or Sir Peter 

perception of the character in every well-filled country-house. 
gentleman. When he attempts to do upon a stage, in the 
glare of the footlights and with his friends all gazing at him, 
exactly what he is deing naturally eve 


comes stiff and awkward, exaggera‘es the gentleman, and 
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aud prizes, in the Auction Room. Hereisa 










the need of agricul: for their 


to ask whether, with such 






nificent animals who must invite every 
science of husbandry. Associations 
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They create the taste an 
ves it the right 


reed 
hs P work at 
’s Rooms its quiet routine is not altogether uninterest- 
ng.— Times, 9th ult 








GENTLEMEN Nort at Home IN THEIR Parts.—People who 
oterest themselves in arranging private theatricals say that 

fill is that of the gentleman of 
nteel comedy. At short notice you may turn a young Lord 
ato the moody old man of a meio-drama, and he acts the part 





a in bis att pnw A “ get up” is 
riends, will suddenly endue bimself in 
fe the Boots at the Swan” as 
Boxes and Coxes may be chosen promiscu- 
party, and even a Sir Andrew Ague- 
eazle may be found with a respectable 



















What you cannot find is a gentleman who can “act” like a 











hour of the day, he 
cannot do it. He strives to do something more, and he be- 


passes over the line into vulgarity. It seems very strange 
that this should be so. Yet we all see it constantly happen- 
ing. Any average officer ought to be able to play Uaptain 
Absolute in his own natural tone and without changing his 
ordinary manner or address ; yet there is not one in a hun- 
dred who can do it. They will all mouth on the stuge in a 
wey they could not do even if they tried to do in a drawing- 
room. e give this little thought its flight to-day because 
ust now a great many of our best English gentlemen are com- 
— for a brief ap ce upon a stage where audiences 
Ww 

fail to mark failures. The sound of the hammer will soon be 
heard in every county town and rural boruugh, and our gentry 
must come forth with what mien they may and tread the 
hustings. The great Jifficuliy to most of them will be to sus- 
taiu their own natural character; and we are afraid we shall 
see many a well-bred English gentleman saying things he 
would never think of saying in private life, and conducting 
himself as he could not possibly conduct himself either in his 
own house or in anybody else’s house, or anywhere else 
except before a large — Ditto. 


Tue Necro at Home —The following startling account of 
the barbarous customs of the peonle of West Africa is given 
by Mr. Grant Milne, who writes from the Gaboon to the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Botany. Speaking of a short stay at 
Cape Lopez, he observes :—“ On the following morning I saw 
a party of people coming along the beach beating drums, and 
in the midst was a woman, her body all painted over, and 
her hair ornamented with feathers. I soon found that she 
was about to go through the ordeal of drinking poison for 
witchcraft, and I followed the party to a fresh-water stream. 
By order she sat down upon a bank. At this time I went 
amongst them, and used all my influence to save the poor 
woman ; they promised that she should not die, but no sooner 
had I turned my back than they gave her the poison. It 
brought on a shivering, and in a few moments she was a 
corpse. A large fire was now kiodled; her legs, arms, and 
head were severed from the body and burnt to ashes. Her 
body was opened, her heart taken out, and held up to public 
gaze, the executioner calling out to all parties to ‘look upon 
the witch.’” 
Sati Cotumsvs BE A Sant 
for making Christopher Columbus a saint has been set on foot 
by Count fose'ly de Lorgues, who has written a history of 
that famous navigator, which will no doubt sell better if the 
Pope adopts bis cumgntien. His great argument is that 
sailors, whore propensity to make votive offerings to Catholic 
chapels is notorious, have no patron saint, except St. Peter, 
whose craft in the peaceful waters of the River Jordan and 
Lake Tiberias was, of course,a very small one. Io singing 
Are istoforo the sailors would be doing homage to a man 
who was great on blue water, and it is conceived that their 
devotion to the Pope would be all the more fervent. 
from Rome are conflicting as to the disposition of the 
on this weighty matter. 


A Roruscartp Weppine.—The weddings of the Rothe- 
childs are becoming State events and the whole family appear 








?f—It appears that a project 








we sup) with the permission of the family whose privacy 
is invaded. The only point in them worth repeating was the 
Duke of Somerset’s, who said the famil had enoceetad where 


y 
politicians had failed, and produced a “ uniox of the rations.” 
—London paper, 10th 


proof of what can be done, and how far we have | art. 
advanced upon our forefathers in the important matter of | graceful act 
kive. Bat it eat the difficulty of the work, the neces- 

sity of science, turists educated 
profession. One is almost tempted 
splendid inducements and such a reality of succoss, anything 
remains to be done by Societies. But the truth is, it is the 
breeders of these 


aid which can raise th 
have confessedly done much, and are doing much, th 
to say more than they do. 
which appreciate these useful prodigies. They have raised 
the farmer that selects the right breed, and 
food. Just now such a Society, one of the oldest in the king- 
dom, is holding its anniversary, with very little 
show, in the province of one of our favourite b 
as Hereford ; and even by the side of the real 


ment, by waving over their heads, as the train ent 
more, a small Confederate flag which she had received by 
stealth from a fellow. 
concealed in her pocket. Nor was her daring or defiance con- 
fined to words alone. In almost every chapter of the book 
we find Belle confronting the bayonet of some sentry, who 
sometimes, after provocation too strong for Federal nature, 
4 had recourse to h 

pomp 04 | of his fair foe. On 
8, at the | fess that she recal 


not be especially indulgent, and where the critics will not May 
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and the delightful trifles of her 
Eugéaie knows how to enhance a 
by the added grace of doing it well.— Atheneum. 


Reset.—In a spirit of not less mischief, thou 
dash of even wilder fun, she discomfited 1 
ho escorted her on her first imprison- 
Balti- 
























ve on the way, and surreptitiously 


















Only weapon against the sharper tongue 
ce, indeed, as she “ is not ashamed hy 4 
¢ is without shadow of remorse,” her “ blood 
literally boiling in her veins,” as one of a party of soldiers in- 
vading the houee “ addressed her mother and herself in lan- 
guage as offensive as it is possible to conceive,” she expressed 
her sentiments in a way which may perhaps pass into a pre- 
cedent for the imitation of any “ quiet” young American lad 
under the circumstances. “I drew out my pistol,” says th 
calm and gentle young creature of seventecn—it appeari: 
that a weapon of that kind formed an indispensable part ‘of 
female equipment at the time—“ and shot him. He was car- 
ried away mortally wounded, and soon after expirad.” The 
man’s commanding officer bappil 


“ done perfect! ht,” it is a relief to find the on) 
Lo tat of opr the fame of 





































result of 
heroine 


Belle Boyd in Camp and 







this exploit to 
both North and South.—Review 
Prison.” 































“Best Pusiic Insrructors.”—We have rarely seen a 
more charmingly useful and valuable paragraph than the fol- 
lowing, which we extract from a provincial contemporary :— 
“On the 14th of A Orsini, Charlotte Gorday, Ravi d 
Booth committed aur? Vinee and William LL * age 4 

IL, George III., George IV., William [V., Washington, 
Lincoln, and others, have all died on a Saturday.” 

We have no doubt that the writer of this resumé of history 

intended to teach some important lesson, and that we might 


be the more full to receive i uested our 
Toe Wonsunside to take ~ 
of Dates 


we r 
little boy, home r. Haydo’s unim- 

hi Dutionary , and “ verify” the rustic’s state. 
ment. Our — lad reports that Orsini committed his 
crime on the 14th January, 1858; that Charlotte Corday 
(called Gorday in the provinces) removed the miscreant Marat 
on the 18th Jaly, 1798, and that Ravaillac (called Ravillac in 









































































day, the provincial historian, with a penny almanack before 
him, could scarcely go wrong. Our assistant wished at this 
to go to the Zoological Gardens, and we could not, hu- 
manely, n him longer at ref es, and therefore we did 
not send him to the ual Calendar to examine the sec- 
ond series of facts. But we are rejoiced to be able to compli- 
ment the country gentleman on his accaracy in rd to 
President Lincoln, and we completely with bim that 
“others” have all died on Saturday, as his own advertising 
columns and those of the Times abundantly testify. But, sup- 
wore bey whole paragraph accurate, we are compelled ‘o 
—S does it prove, except that its writer is a ye 
Tue Brrxvist Rartway.—The following sre some details 
concerning the Brindisi Railway just opened in Italy :—'‘ United 
on the north to the German lines, and about to be connected with 
the French network by the works at Mont Cenis, this new rail- 
ar Lyd. abi Ly rg part in the traffic of the Weat 
with India, Africa, and the The town of Brindixi (the an- 
cient Brundusium) which becomes the great terminus of this new 
iron way, is destined to regain before long, the rank which its 
admirable position and excellent harbour caused it to Lold under 
the Roman deminion, among the most flourishing maritime cities 
of the Mediterranean. The port of Brindisi, situated at the 
south-east extremity of the Italian peninsula, is one of the largest, 
safest, and most easily accessible on the coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. Though distant from Rome, the ancient Romans had made 
it their principal commercial port and their most important naval 
arsenal’ it was at Brundusium that the most formidable armies of 
the republic embarked for Greece and Africa; and it was to in- 
sure their communications with this most important harbour that 
the Romans ded to Brundusium the celebrated road known 
as the Via Appia. There may still be seen at the edge of the sea, 
at the end of the harbour, the two fine marble columns which the 
Romans placed at the extremity of that road which was the most 
frequented of all the empire. It was at Brundusium that Cicero 
was an exile, that Virgil died, and that Pompey, vanquished un- 
der the very walls of the town, had to seek a refuge on board his 
ships, and by his flight to the coas of Africa, to leave Cesar sole 
master of the destinies of Rome. It would need all the 
of the numberless historical recollections connected with it to 
find again, in the ing town, almost in ruins and depopulated 
madaria, the famous city, 80 celebrated by Pliny, Strabo, and 
rgil, if the harbour, pee dev favoured by nature, was not still 
there to bear witness to greatness and to the future destiny 
nearly fifteen centuries. en- 
be 











of this city, abandoned 
croached upon by sand and mud, the harbour of Rrindisi will 
able, within a very short time and after the necessary works of 
eansing, to receive the steamers of the Levant. Travel- 





sold for £1,669 103.—that is, for an average of £333 18s. each. 
The average of the whole seventeen was £481 33. each. Whai| A SvuBJECT 4 Picrure.—In 8 
could these be? ? Works of “ bigh | seven miles from Fontainebieau, a gentlewoman was at 
art?” Mosaics? Manuscripts? They lived and breathed. | on awh ty last week ; dressed as French ladies, wbo | 51,206; on the Wear 25,000; and on the T 
were short-horned cattle. The twelve were cows, the | happen to be ariists, usually dress, in a blouse and 
LconmDce Bi ieenn ti eseia sitttn ie bitin ofl paieimactocenl amcing qpeced.. Mabdealy ta dive aii beierent ner cnan die toed tonmgnet ins aaa 
is like a bit a r cattle ing ground. e oO and other ton of iron vessels 
Eee a tant Bhs a dozen or a score ~ io was opened, and without cumeuneemest of sup built during the year 1864, in Great Britain, cannot fall short 
Mr. Betts, of Preston-ball, Kent, has secured the | kind a bright and charming women entered tue room, threw | of 500,000 tons. 
whole berd of “Grand Dachesses.” Tne “Grand Dukes” | her arms round Malle. Rosa’s neck, a ribbon round ’ 
are separated, the grandest of all for 600 guineas, to | it, from which -d a little cross well known in France.| Tae Cunanp EstapLisument.—We learn that our re- 
the Duke of Devonshire. The of such an event al- was the Empress Eugénie. Mdlle. Bon- .. M and 
most the strongest blaze that got up by Agricul- | heur had never a word of this visit or of this decoration 
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for the present. Sir Edward Cunard, Bart, who has for many 
years resided (carried on business) in Jersey City, as , for 
the New York line of Ouosrd steamers, has assumed - 
tion of the late lamented Sir Samuel, and will be hence 

the head of the house. Sir Edward will, for the time tocome, 
take up his residence in Eogian'. Mr. 
of the late Bir Samuel, succeeds to the agency 
York line. Asin times past so in the future there would 
seem to be unprecedental p ty in store for the house of 
Cunard and Co,—Halifaz, N. 8, Uhroniele. 
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PROBLEM, No. 850.—By Herr Lehner, of Vierna. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 5 moves. 





SoLution TO PRosLEm No, 858. 
White. Black. 
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Hien Paice or Meat 1x Encianp.—A correspondent of 
the Zimes snguesls a means of preventing the continuance of 
the present high price of meat. He says:—“ The present fa- 
mine price of mutton and beef, depriving the comparative] 

nor entirely of meat food, and even ‘respectable’ large fami- 

ies of their necdful share, will rise higher and higher. The 
whole country is understocked everywhere, and were any 
murrain, such as Jately occurred in Egypt, to afflict the cattle 
of the north of Europe, it would be to us a serious national 
calamity. It is the opinion of large cattle dealers that an io- 
stant cessation in the consumption of lamb and veal, and con- 
tinued for one year, would amply suffice to restore the balance 
between supply and demand. oreover, it is stated as an 
psa Bae indisputable fact that every cattle vessel from 
Ireland has the‘ rot’ in it, that railway cattle-trucks are in- 
eradically affected with disease, and that sound sheep or oxen 
from Ireland cannot be kept alive for one month afier impor- 
tation without becoming unfit for food, and cornering dis- 
ease contracted during their transit to market. It is also a 
well-known fact that the cattle markets are infected. A re- 
medy for this wide-spread disease may be long in coming, but 
the remedy for the scarcity of cattle and sheep is at once to 
abstain from veal and jamb. It will be no man’s loss, but the 
nation’s great gain. Veal and lum) are more cstly than mut- 
ton and bef, yet they contain less nutritive aliment pound for 
pound. Nex! June meat will range between 14d. and 20d., 
and the year after about 2a. per lb., if the present consump- 
tion, waste, and ‘ rot’ continue.” 


Avexaxvre Domas Prowrmtep rrom Lecrurrne.—In a 
letter to the Paris Presse, M. Alexandre Dumas, referring to the 
prohibition of his | by the authorities, thus states the 

rounds of the prohibition: “I said, in speaking of my friecd 
Hage. and in explaining the difference between his early poetry 





his national poetry ‘I continue to give my hand to those who | mailed f. 


are led by change of opinion to misfortune and exile, but I with- 
draw it from those whom their change of opinion leads to fortane 
and honours.’ In uttering these words, I believed, I confess, that 
I was giving expression to a noble axiom in morals, and not pro- 
claiming a dangerous political maxim. I committed the same 
error when I composed the famous — of the Girondist, * Mourir 
oes la patrie,’ which for 15 years prevented the piece from 

ng played. It seems that 1 shall never learn. I Jose by this 
defect of social and literary intelligence 5900 or 6000 francs a 
month; but the poor, to whom in one month I have given nearly 
30,000 francs, will lose yet more. But, in default of France, for- 
eign countries remain to me.” 


Tae SLaNe or THE TurF.—One of the racing reporters, 
in his remarks upon the Derby, surprised us very much by 
the astounding information that:— The French horse wis 
literally in everybody's mouth."—Was he? What a shame! 
and what an expense too! Hippophagy has lately been the 
fashion with French gourmands, but racehorse flesh, we fancy, 
must bea cae J luxury, and the wealthiest hi 
would pause a little before ordering a filet of Fille de |’Air, 
or a Gladiateur cutlet, But we have probably 
purport of the phrase. In saying that “the French horse 
was literally in everybody's mouth,” the writer very likely 
meant that, in honour of his triamph, his admirers were not 
dining off him, but devouring him with kisses. — Punch. 


: 


THe Covours my Parrs—At the Paris races, on 
the Lith ult, Malle, Isabelle, the J Club 


sported her new costume of the French winner's co- 


lours. The dress consists of a blae body with skirt looped up | Morbid 


over a blue and white striped slip. Around the bottom of the 
latter is a white border, oa which are embroidered horseshoe 


trimmings. Complete racing accessories of massive silver are 


mistaken the | ®@*P 


more likelv to find supporters than in his views of American 
politics. In the interests of the University be protests against 
the intention of the Great Western Railway to establish their 
factories at Oxford, ting out that the chief source of 
the prosperity of the city is the existence of the University, 
and that it will be in no way benefitied by the creation of a 
eT ee Sea 


Cure For Consumption ?—Dr. ,in the Comptes 
successful, treat- 





Rendus, has suggesied a new, and it is 
ment of pulmonary complaints, from a cough to a consump- 
tion. His remedy is an intoxicating drink called galazyme, 
prepared from asses’ milk. The idea of this in arose 
from the ral belief that consumption is unknown among 
the nomadic inhabitants of the steppes of Russia, who are in 
the habit of drinking kumis, or fermented mares’ milk. 


atts are De “oe htgseatal Balis 
pool on of rob . On 6 fu 

oath was found :—“I now, inthe presence of pee God, 
scler nly swear allegiance to the Irish Republic, now virtua'ly 
established, to take up arms in defence at a moment's notice ; 
and that I will, to the best of my power, defend its territory 
snd independence ; end will implicitly obey the commands of 
my superior officer. 80 help me God.” 








New BOUKs, 
JU8T READY AND PUBLISHED 
BY 
CHARLES SORIBNER & OO., 
No. 124 Granp-8r., New-York, 
LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER, 
Rendered into English i verse, by Epwaarp, Ear] of 


eRBY, 
From the Fifth London Edition. 
Two volumes crown 8vo, on tinted paper. 
Price, $5. 


Extracts from Notices ent Eee from the English Quarter- 
68, 
“The merits of Lord Derby's translation ma: 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


omens, {835 HUM New Tore 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 


GEO. M. ENBVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. ard Canada, 
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Aw Incrzastve Druaxp —No article has &ver won more gene- 

ral and lasting favor than 
PLANTATION BITTE®S. 

The demand for them from ladies, clergymen, merchants, &c., 
is incredible. 

The simple trial of a bottle is the evidence we present of their 
worth and superiority. 

For Dyspepria and Low Spirits, Bad Breath, Pain in the Side, 
Back, and Stomach, Distress after Eating, Headache, Heartburn, 
&c., we confidently recommend the PLawtarion Brrrens. 

They are the pleasantest tonic ever taken, No change of diet 
is required while using them. Eat all the good, healthy food 
your Stomach craves. 

The good effects of Plantation Bitters are seen upon making the 
first trial. A very few bottles often leave the worst dyspeptic 
sound and hearty 

From Heap To Foor. 





be d up io 
one word. it is eminently attractive; it is instinct with lifer: it 
may be read with fervent interest; it is immeasurably nearer 
than Pope to the text of the original * * * Jt will not on! 
be coed, but send-ouer ond over again.” * * #, 


FROUDE’S ENGLAND. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, FROM THE FALL OF WOL- 
SEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By Jamzs A. 
Frovups, M.4., of Exeter College, Uxtord, from the fourth Lon- 
don edition, in crown 8vo vols. Price $250 each. The first two 
volumes just y. Tue other volumes will fullow shortly. 

The work has receive.| the most favourable notices from the 
leading English journals, and has already passed through four edi- 
tiuns in England. The vest amount of fresh aud authentic mate- 
riais which the author has brought 1o bear on the periods of which 
he writes, give his work an juterest and value beyond any previous 
history of Lhe same events. 


A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. 
By Wm. Forsrtu. Printed at the Riverside on laid 


tinted paper, from the last London edition, in 2 Vols., with twenty 
Llustrations. Crown 8vo. Price $5. 


From the London Quarterly. 
Mr Forsyts produces what we venture to say will become one 
of the classics of English biograpbical literatur-. and will be 


welcomed by readers of all ages both sexes, of all professions 
and of no profession at all. 


MAX MULLER'S NEW WORK. 
SECOND SERIES OF 
LECTURES ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE, in 1 Vol, 
with a series of 81 Wood Engravings, Illustrating the po- 
sitions of the Organs of 8 iu uttering the various arti 
culate sounds of which all language is com Crown €@vo. 
622 pages. Price, $3 50. (Uniform with first series.) 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D* PHILLIPS, LATE U8.A., M.R.C.8., ENGLAND, LATE 
House Phy-ician to the Westminster Hvuspital, London, 
Puysician to the 8t George’s Society, of New York, may be con- 
sulted on all cases, at his office, 41! Fourth Avenue, near 20th st., 
from 8 till 11 A.M., 1 till 2, and 7—8 P.M 
N.B.—Attention to the Poor, and cases recommended by the 
St. George's society, and all operations on such cases, performed 
till 11 A.M. gratis. His “ Treatise on the Throat and Lungs,” 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


ARE the most perfect pargative which we are able 

to produce, or which we think has ever yet been 

ie by eames. Their effects have 
e comm 





or 














grow sisordered organs 
their natural action, @ healthy tone with strength to 
the whole system Not only do von Rea F wheae! ny Oo 
— of everybody, but also formidatle and dangerous 
ile they uce powerful etfects, they are at the same tim: 
seaten  Gelen cagireinted, Cony we preemant to: 
ng they are ° 
for children. a = ony ten of 


Fe and character, as to forbid the 


eminent cl men and pbysicians 
have lent their names to dy wo the public the reliebit of our 


ty 
remedies, while others have sent us the assurance of their convic- 
tion t our Preparations contribute immensely to the relief of 
our afflicted, suffering iellow men. . 
The Agent below named is pleased to furnish gratis our Ameri- 
can Almanac. covtaining directions for the use and certificates of 
their cures, of the following com; ts 





aleo introduced with great ingenuity... A large bit serves as 
an epaulette; the body is stadded with buttons of the shape 
of jockeys’ caps; stirrups hang from each side of the waist- 
band, ube clasp cf which is a saddle, and a white feather in the 
hat is atiached with a large horseshoe for a buckle. 


Gotpwm Sarre on Artreans —Professor Goldwin Smith 
has written to the Daily News ona subject in which he is 





Costiveness, Bilious Complaints, Kheumatism, , Heart. 
burn, Hi a foul stomach, N 
Inaction of the Bowels and Pain arising therefrom, Flata- 
lency, Loss of Appetite, all Diseases w require an evacuan’ 
m They also, b; the blood and stimulating the 
“re » cure many com which It would not be supposed 
such as 


THE 
Albion, 
Batablished in 1844. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 
VEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
The ALBION has been widely known for 


North and South America and the West Todlen. Fioroughy inde 
eae SS, SS ee Ee eens ee ts of 

ome Journalism with due attention to every American incident 
that is likely to bear on British interests, 


This old established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 


The following ADion engravings are furnished at $3 to Bub- 
scribers, and $3 to Non subscribers : 





3 TRIAL BY J 
Bucgign’s 8T. PAUL’B, LONDO 
or GENL. HAVEL) 
THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERAN 


LanpsssR 
Wanpesrorpsa’s FLOKENCE NIGHTINGALE 
Dr. Kane at the Graves of Sir John Franklin's Men. 


Wuxr’s COLUMBUS PROPOUNDING HIS THEORY OF A 
NEW WORLD. 


Falls of from made 
be Niagara, an original drawing 


Engrevings safely forwarded Express, 
paste Th dy By te Rl we 


CLUB TERMS.—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 





THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sir James Clarke's 
CELEBRATED PILLS! 


N . 
erccrmmer ° « sie OF SIR J. 
Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


and Limbs, on Palpitation of the Heart, 
Hysterics, etc., these Pills will effect a cure when all other means 
bave failed ; and although a , do not contain iroa, 
antimony, or burt*ul to constitation. 

Fall in the around each package, which 

“Fora prtclahs got spre, ren of he 
, 6 amps enclosed 

eh an ort aaeade 

Sold by all druggists. 





JOB MOREA, Ho. 38 Comtiendt Stress, New York. 
United States Agent. 
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